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Whitney Tractor Sales Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 

I want to say a word of 
commendation about the 
Whitney tractor I purchased 


he Most Sensational 
rice Announcement 
n Tractor History 


PRICE absolutely unheard of in tractor 


history—less than 


any standard tractor has 


ever been sold for—scarcely more than a 
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well pleased with it for two good team with its harness would cost—so low fj 
sons. has th 
to do the work and ite light that any farmer—every farmer—can afford to 
weight enables me to use it ° . . U; 
on clay land without unduly buy it—THAT is the sensational announce- | 
go over the top and never ment of the - 
tries to bury itself and be a 
slacker. re 
W. W. Bilsing, 
Crestline, Ohio. pl 
cv 
- ne : 
Whitney Tractor Sales Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. on 
wa Sites r r ci€ 
— very well pleased c cto Th 
cad 0 we were es bay ome of 
other wg Ft ge ot} 
arm use t wou a ‘ 4 . : “ 1 
pai ph Nor is the Whitney an in- concentrate all ofits resour- e 
as tein keaeealt a ventor’s untried dream of ces on the production in tre- de 
ay SE gh Ry revolutionary construction. mendous quantities of this ne 
we Bh, A For five years this sturdy, one type of simple, reliable £0 
Lae two-cylinder, heavy duty time-proventractor. Never pe 
a tractor has been proving its could tractors be built any He 
| "aon oe ability in the farmers’ fields, cheaper than they can right in 
Hundreds of farmers will now, with the prices of ma- ing 
! —_— tell you it was the greatest terials lower than they have sh 
buy on the market at theold been for years. The sav- 
ee vee ae price of $1175. And now ings effected by big quantity 
x eaageeed you will be able to get it at production are amazing. § | 
nor Being 9 6-18 Whit. under eight hundred dollars, The price of the Whitney st 
mare power, | pavenesed 8 under seven hundred-under, Tractor, which will be at 
SS eo by many dollars, the price quoted as soon as the trac- Th 
d 8,000 d - : . : 
Baer in six Inches of mud « any other apres wate tor is ready for delivery, will [%*° 
run a As-inch silo ‘Aller te plow tractor ever offered. je astounding —lower far mm 
a 10x silo. e fin paws ° 
the Whitney has plenty of A five million dollar corpor- than anything you have fig 
power and ‘some to spare m ° fiel 
Le eal ation has been formed to ever thought possible. e 
.- “d oy agit Pm Respectfully yours, io 
a "er athe A. ' Howell Willi . 
tats, ASRS ‘ Lioyd, ‘Ohio. Send for our literature. Get all the facts about the wa 
Bho an ce hee eee oe Whitney Tractor. Find out what it can do; how it has an 
amie responded to the gruelling tests of actual work—and cor 
= the new price is announced, you will be ready to ‘ 
Whitnew Tractor Sales Co., y, with thousands of others, “The Whitney for me!” fai 
Cleveiand, Ohio. a | 
Dear Sirs: . 2 on = Tes 
i am very much pleased Brief Specifications an 
Te has done all! have asked he y bel sta 
» ru oe . 
corn, : take rot ' Fs = “a ” horse power vn Dp bn ae = on belt. bu 
e bs n- — le . 5 , 
silage ‘ener. I filled a 10 mar casein BBS"; COG SU “om - ext 
4 Ny Duliding  1ax26 Weight--Domestic shipping 3000 pounds. Boxed for export, 3900 pounds. dot 
with the Whitney, pulled Transmission--Selective, 3 forward—1%, 24% and 4 miles/per hour. Reverse Sar 
1ex20a5; Tock five —— 2 miles per hour. All gears forged, steel cut and hardened, running in oil. tai 
= a caine —. oS Motor--2 Cylinder opposed type 5%" bore, 64" stroke, 750 rev. per minute. 
~ EF AS, 
mild. ¥ : _ The Whitney is a sturdy, time-tested, field-proven, two-plow tractor with the ad 
— a . iat traction and stren;*h of a three-plow tractor. Namber of plows recommend- a 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. ed for use with Whitney, two 14-inch; size thresher recommended 22 x 34. Oh 
: pre 
pos 
has 
1 
The Whitney Tractor Co., , : | 
2753 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio - anc 
m 
conlimer: Piawe aod m omaice bormioo| “TE @ Whitney Tractor Cog: 
on the Whitney Tractor. | ha» 
OT Lik PRE: snchtvsbaah2.dsnanne én ge bo 
| Capitalized $5,000,000.00 7 
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‘state college, the station, the farm 


Much to agricultural advancement. 


ofthe modern conveniences of life. 
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When Clans Meet at Syracuse 


A Battle Royal for Exhibitors Was This Years New York State Fair 


: EW YORK farmers demonstrated 
§) remarkably well their courage 
and resourcefulness in their at- 
tendance and exhibits at the New 
<2 York State Fair in Syracuse last 
week, It was the 81st annual fair and in all 
respects save attendance it was the best of all 
previous years. One thing stood out with 
everyone with whom we talked—not of the 
past are farmers thinking but of the future. 
The past is gone; no tears are shed over it. 

What farmers are talking is more econ- 
omical production at the farm and more effi- 
cent marketing to get food to consumers. 
That was the keynote of all the addresses 
of the grange, farm and home bureaus and 
other meetings held on the grounds during 
the week. A fine program it is, and the 
work and the spirit of the fair stressed it, 
demonstrated again the hopefulness of farm 
people, proved again the way back to natural 
common sense, to normal conditions, to pros- 
pity is the way farmers have taken. 
Hence, farmers hold that they, the worst hit 
of all by the aftermath of war and labor 
inefficiency, have done their job of furnish- 
ing food: and now it’s up to those of the 
shop and mill to do theirs, 





Nothing in Getting Sore 


Getting mad or kicking about reduced la- 
bor wages in city trades will not help the 
city end any more than would getting sore 
at frost or flood help to grow a corn crop. 
The difference between city and country 
workers is this: the city fellows have be- 
lieved that they would lay off until times 
got better, while farmers on the other hand 
figured out that running over the 
feld again with the old dray 
wouldn’t do any harm and might 
do some good. The big state fair 
was an expression of this feeling, 
and radiated it to all classes and 
corners. 

The educational features of the 
fair also carried their message of 
a brighter outlook. The exhibits 
resulted from mature preparations 
and previous experience. The 


bureaus, the grange and county 
exhibits were all wonderfully well 
done and were studied by thou- 
sands for the lessons they con- 
tained. 


Machinery Was Everywhere 





Never was so much space devot- 


er the most important single individual of 
the world! 

Heré at the fair were assembled these 
farm and home aids—these wonder workers 
that have taken away drudgery largely and 
have made it possible for the American 
farmer to yield in products three times the 
man production of any farmer elsewhere in 
the world. Inventor, manufacturer, farmer 
tri-partners in the progress of the world! 

In the machinery exhibits were included 
practically every tool and convenience that 
might be of use on a farm. The list is too 
long to mention but the new comers rivaled 
the old in the interest and attention that they 
drew from the visitors. Among the latest 
comers were lighting and power plants, 
tractors, trucks, milking machines, water 
outfits, and electric devices for operating the 
pump, washing machines, and cream separ- 
ators, used on the farm. One feature that 
attracted very close attention was a water 
wheel put in place by the agricultural col- 
lege. This showed how easy it is to secure 
light and power on the farm where a stream 
of proper size is available. All in all the 
farm machinery on display was one of the 
most striking features of the fair; and this 
year the display was larger, better arranged 
and the most attractive, we believe, ever 
presented at this fair. 


Vegetables and Farm Products 


Good as have been the vegetable displays 
of former New York state fairs, this year a 
new standard was set that will be difficult 
to maintain. The exhibits of vegetables 


covered practically every vegetable crop 


grown. The old building formerly devoted 
to fruit, garden and field crops was this 
year filled with garden and field crops with 
fruit forced out to another building. Such 
garden vegetables! Large in size, magnifi- 
cent in quality and many competitors in 
every class. This tells the story. New York 
never had a bigger, never had a better vege- 
table exhibit at the state fair or at any place 
else. Though the potato crop of the state 
will be smaller than usual, the many excel- 
lent exhibits of potatoes of all commercial 
varieties pointed out with great clearness 
the importance of the New York potato and 
of its reliability as a cash money crop even 
in years of partial failure. 

Pumpkins, squash and melons were never 
before seen on these grounds in such large 
quantities as this year. Practically every 
edible vegetable was shown. This brief rec- 
ord would be incomplete were especial men- 
tion not made of peppers, onions, mangels, 
egg plants, beets, all varieties of the cab- 
bage family, and celery. So far, therefore, 
as table vegetables go it is undeniably a fact 
that this year witnessed the best all round 
assemblage of garden vegetables ever 
brought together under a single roof in the 
East. Certainly what was done this year 
cannot in every year of the future be re- 
peated. 


Fruit Drops Back 


On the‘ other hand the fruit crops dropped 
back a bit this year. It has been a bad fruit 
year and the exhibits showed it. With the 
single exception of grapes, which were ex- 
cellent, all the fruit crops were under stand- 

ard, both as to quantity and qual- 

ity. There were more grapes than 
usual and the splendid displays 
gave them a premier position this 
year. 
Peaches and plums were just 
~ fair. The most marked falling off 
was in apples. In quantity the 
contrast with the past was very 
striking. There were some very 
good apples, in plates, in baskets 
and in barrels, but not of such 
good quality as in former years. 
The arrangements of showing were 
good and partially overcame the 
smaller quantities on display. 


Livestock Keeps Up the Pace 


Always a popular feature of any 
fair, livestock this year drew the 
crowds with the same pulling pow- 











to farm machinery. This same 
feature was also noticeable at the 
Ohio state fair, held two weeks 
previously, indicating the premier 
Pesition that this class of exhibits 

8 taken at our state fairs. And 
this is as it should be. Farm tools 
aid machines have contributed 


Had we to go back to the days of 

nd labor it would be impossible 
' provide half enough food unless 
‘ll the city populations also work- 
elon the farms. If they worked 
the farms there would be none 


thas been the tool, the implement, 
farm machine that has done 
Most to make the American farm- 











er as ever. ,Lower livestock prices 
caused many to think the annual 
exhibits might be curtailed this 
year; but not so. Breeders were 
out in force, showing even more 
animals in the aggregate than in 
former years. This fact is seen 
in the number of head exhibited. 
Last year there were 112 Jerseys 
while this year the number ad- 
vanced to 174. Guernseys went 
from 116 of last year to 138 this 
year. The other breeds were as 
follows: Ayrshires 96 as against 
92 last year; Herefords 123 as 
against 107. 

Holsteins really did drop back. 
Last year i80 were exhibited but 
(Continued on page 206) 
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Renewal by Mail—Please 


In a recent Plowhandle Talk, Dean 
Cook said some pertinent things about farm 
papers. What he said was clearly stated, as 
everything that the Dean says always is 
clearly stated. His diagnosis and conclusions 
few people will challenge. The present 
trouble with farm papers is, of course, largely 
financial, just as it is with farming, manu- 
facturing and railroading: the income fails 
to meet cost of production. But times are im- 
proving, conditions are becoming better and 
the rainbow will come down again—will 
come down on every farm, on every shop, on 
every railroad. We hope that it will come 
down also on the farm papers. Agriculture 
would be in a sorry plight if it did not. 

The number of farm papers serving 6,500,- 
000 farm homes is small when compared 
with the number of magazines and dailies 
and weekly newspapers that serve city and 
town populations. We do not have too many 
farm papers, especially those of a sectional 
nature and going into farm homes each week 
Those attempting to cover the country as a 
whole naturally have a difficult problem for 
the reason that farm practice is regional, 
not national; and those that appear but once 
a month are not in the position to carry agri- 
cultural news or to fight the farmer’s battles. 


The real vital farm papers are the weekly 
agricultural newspapers and these naturally 
carry the heavy burden of farm publicity. In 
these latter days the amount of printed mat- 
ter has increased rapidly, so much so that 
the expense of handling subscriptions has 
greatly increased. Farm bureaus now pub- 
lish monthly journals, but the subscription 
cost is deducted from the annual dues. The 
official organs of other farm organizations 
follow the same practice. This plan of de- 
ducting the subscription price from the funds 
otherwise due farmers has led some farmers 
to be slow about paying their subscriptions to 
the vital, legitimate farm publications. These 
new publications have therefore actually in- 
jured the old reliable farm journals. The in- 
jury has been unintentional, of course, but 
its effect remains a fact just the same. This 
will work out all right in time but during 
the period of readjustment farm papers have 
felt the load. 


If renewals were attended to with the same 
promptness as are other matters, no meritori- 
ous farm paper would suffer. It is the extra 
cost of circularizing or of sending an agent to 
get renewals that saps the resources of a 
paper. Take American Agriculturist for in- 
stance: when a single letter is sent to our 


vale! . 
yen 


subscription list notifying our readers that 
the subscriptions have expired, the cost of two 
cent stamps for the list amounts to more than 
$2,500 for postage alone. Follow-up letters 
are just as expensive. 

Many subscriptions to this and other farm 
papers in the past have been handled by local 
or district agents who drop in and get the 
renewals. When a livery rig could be hired 
cheaply, and when wages were low, this plan 
was followed with satisfaction to both sub- 
scribers and publishers. But times have 
changed. The high cost of livery and of 
agents makes this method of handling sub- 
scriptions almost out of the question. It is 
only where the majority of farmers know a 
farm paper and take that paper that this way 
of handling renewals is possible; but the net 
returns are so small that after paying the 
agent, very little is left as revenue for print 
paper and manufacturing costs. 

What a wonderful help it is to all farm 
papers when the subscribers send their sub- 
scriptions direct to the office. This plan does 
not cost the subscriber a single penny more 
and the total returns going to the publication 
enables the periodical to give its readers bet- 
ter service and to make a better journal. 

This editorial is written purposely to ask 
of our readers this kind of co-operation. We 
naturally prefer to do something for you 
rather than to ask you to do something for 
us, but we can’t do this this time—only you, 
kind reader, can do what is here suggested. 
We have felt that if the case were laid before 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


you, each of you would co-operate willingly . 


and with promptness: that you would do it 
now in case your subscription were in arrears, 
or in case that your subscription were soon to 
expire. And this is equally important—in 
the future when your subscription expires, 
please bear in mind that the greatest help 
will come to us if you renew by mail. From 
the bottom of our hearts we thank you for 
your co-operation and support. 





Hitting Farmers Again 

The proposed tax on fertilizers as called 
for in the tentative tariff bill is unfair to 
farmers. Commercial potash is taxed $25 
a ton and sulphate of ammonia $12 a ton, 
something heretofore unheard of in tariff 
legislation. These tariff taxes on plant food 
are truly un-American and should be dropped 
forthwith. Instead of restricting the use of 
fertilizers, everything ought to be done by 
the nation to help in crop production. 

Certain manufacturers who produced sul- 
phate of ammonia as a by-product, and other 
domesti¢ producers of potash from western 
lakes who ventured in this speculation natur- 
ally want a high duty regardless of the effect 
on crop prices. For several years many farm- 
ers have been denied potash or could pur- 
chase it only at fabulous prices. The result is 
potash hunger on many soils. Paying a tariff 
tax of $25 a ton is unreasonable. All ferti- 
lizers should be admitted free that all food 
crops may be produced at the low2st possible 
cost. Congress seems to favor making crops 
cost more than ever. This obnoxious ferti- 
lizer tax can be defeated if every farm organ- 
ization will act quickly. Individual farmers 
should plaster Congress with protest letters. 


Filled-Milk Legislation 

The “filled-milk” manufacturers, backed by 
their politicians, are already planning their 
winter campaign in the state legislature to 
fight health measures which might prohibit 
the manufacture and sale of milk product 
substitutes.. They have carried that scrap 
into nearly every state legislature in the last 
two years, and are now hard at it in Wash- 
ington. The so-called Voight bill in the 
House, would stop interstate and foreign 
commerce in “filled-milk,” and prohibit its 
manufacture in the District of Columbia, the 
territories and insular possessions, every 
place where the federal government has juris- 
diction. The agricultural committee has 





-voted in favor of the measure 14 to 4, and it 


is on the calendar of the House for early 
consideration. 

It must go through. The sale of substi- 
tute milk products has become such a serious 
menace to health, in that it robs children and 
adults of vitamines and natural properties of 


‘board of trade. 









real milk, that federal aid is needed. Ay 
ber of states have already sensed its hate? 
Wisconsin prohibits its manufacture, Oht: 
Maryland, Connecticut, California, Colorad’ 
Oregon, Utah and Florida either Suppress 
the compound or provide stringent regula 
tions against its sale. New York, New Jer. 
sey and Pennsylvania thrashed around on. Ms: 
similar measure last season. Even the city 
of New York, through its board of health k 
has a regulation against milk substitutes, ’ 


Every effort must be made by farm bodies Hiwe 1 
to squash the organized lobby of the “filleq. Bae 
milk” manufacturers, and it is encouraging 
that such influential farmers as the Nationa] 
milk producers’ federation and their follow. 
ers are on the job in Washington at this mip. 
ute. All power to them. 


Ten Pins With the Markets 


We take an expression of opinion from 
a correspondent of an eastern daily paper 
who writes the real thing about the Chicago 
He says: “By forcing 
wheat values to a lower level, speculative 
traders are paving the way for the market 
to be in good condition for an advance when 
any possible crop scare comes on.” 

One need not look any further for the 
evidence of the pernicious influence of much 
of the speculative trading in farm products, 
Just now every sort of thing is being done 
to force down the price of grain and other 
farm products when many farmers are 
marketing because they need money to set- 
tle obligations, all being the annual order of 
the regular plan to upset markets that specu- 
lators may buy at the bottom for a profitable 
advance when the products have left the 
farm. Collective selling organizations of 
producers are trying to correct this evil 
practice. It is for this reason the organized 
grain trade is fighting the farmers’ newly 
organized grain growers’ exchange. 
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No Forest Fires This Year fall ¢ 


With the season of forest fires right at 
hand, there is a moral obligation resting 
upon every good citizen to use the utmost 
caution with materials which may cause fire. 
The dry six weeks through which we have 
just been passing have dried out the forest 
and wooded areas to a greater extent than 
usual at this season, and a fire once started 
can gain more momentum this fall than usu- 
al. Investigation shows that farmers and 
country boys are seldom responsible for for- 
est fires. The chief cause is the carelessness 
of wanton city folks, hunters and others, who 
think of the forest and country as their right- 
ful playground. 


No sane person would throw a lighted 
match into gasoline and yet there are those 
who think nothing of the danger from for- 
est fire, which is a far more serious matter. 
Then, too, there is no replacing of the for- 
ests, except at large expense and over a long 
period of years. The water supply of creeks 
and rivers is dependent upon the absorption | 
of moisture in the spongy forest floor. In 
areas denuded of trees the land is indeed 
barren; its disaster is felt for miles and its 
waste by millions of people. Trespass 
signs and forest fire bulletins conspicuously 
posted help considerably. The farmer is not 
only within his right, but in performance of 
his duty when he requires country roamers 
to observe the laws. 


Can Farmers Afford the Best 


Can the farm provide of its best for the 
family table and also be profitably conducted 
on the surplus? This is a question frequent 
ly asked, but rarely answered. Too many 
farms are run on the principle that the best 
of the produce must be marketed and the 
residue consumed at home. It is certainly 
false economy to feed frozen or decaying 
vegetables to either family or live stock. 
high standard for everything produced 
makes home more cheérful and swells the 
profit at the close of the year. 
well cultivated, good live stock well kept, and 
the farm home liberally supplied, tend im 
themselves to enrich the farmers and to ! 
vance the widest interests of the community: 
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..f We Doubled Our Corn Yie 
















harm: 
Ohio, 
dorado, 
Uppresg 
regula. We used to grow corn by habit without 
ew Jer. ‘.¢ that it was worthy of any. special 
id ona initiative. When wetsaw our neighbors out 
he city HR wing for corn we would hitch a team to 
health, he old walking piow and start plowing also. 
ites, it we got our feet wet during the forenoon, 
bodies [ve would change our boots at noon, believ- 
“filled. [ing in protection of the body, but gave no 
raging [ought to protection of the soil. The story 
ational Ji. told of an old farmer in those days who 
follow. Hisame in from the field with his horses 
is min. Hjashed with mud. When asked if it 
erent too wet to plow he replied, “Oh no. 
have a riding plow and can go right 
7 Hhrou h.” 
. We used to be content in growing an aver- 
1 from Bi age crop of corn, and as the average in Ohio 
Paper Mi, few years ago was less than 40 bushels, it 
hicago M¥iin't require much initiative. But in some 
forcing nner or other we caught a vision of a 
ulative meater possibility, and the constant laboring 
narket #%, fylfill that vision has enable us to double, 
> When Hind in one instance at least, treble our 
ormer yields. Herein are recorded the 
or the Miost important methods we have used to 
Much fioduce that change. 


ducts, First Credit to Tiles 


r done 

other MH To tile drainage we must give nearly as 
'S are Mmuch credit, perhaps, as to all other im- 
to set- Mproved methods combined. Drainage as- 
der of Missts or makes possible a great many of the 
specu- fmethers. The effects of tile drainage are too 
fitable ied and far reaching to be detailed here, 
ft the Mabut suffice it to give a concrete example of 
ns of Mts effect. We had a 16-acre field that had 


ever yielded over 35 bushels per acre. The 
ww portions of the field had a deep loam 
oi] which usually produced fairly well, but 
the higher ground yielded hardly at all. We 
ut in a thorough system of tile drains one 
fall and planted it to corn again the next 
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anized 
newly 
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tht at # At shredding time we carefully measured 
esting Miithe field and weighed the corn. It produced 
itmost #761 bushels per acre. The surprising part 
e fire. Hiwas that the higher ground, which before 
- have s nearly barren, produced the heavier 
forest 

; than 

tarted 

1 usu- 

; and 

r for- 

ssness 

, who 

right- 

The potato-growers of Monmouth county, 
ghted Hy, J., long accustomed to take from the deal- 
those firs whatever these chose to give them, have 
1 for- Bingaged to sell their own potatoes. The im- 
atter. Miortance of this movement may be properly 
> for- apreciated, when we note that last year the 
der Monmouth potato belt, including adjacent 
reeks Hictions of Mercer and Middlesex counties. 
-—~ marketed almost 15,000 cars. 

: aad The grower did some painful but careful 
h m thinking last winter. Like many others he 
id its Hihad put in the ground an expensive crop and 
_ taken out a cheap one. The dealers, during 
— the falling market, sharply underbid each 
s wa ther, “took theirs” out.of the proceeds and 
Ce 0! HBtanded the heavily-indebted producer. the 
mers Miitiful remainder. Although the crop was 
unusually large, there was a good deal of rot. 
The dealer bought such potatoes at a low 
st figure and handed the farmer the risk. If 
- the the potatoes went through the dealer was 
icted MME,” if they came back, the farmer was 
rent Me Ut.” ~In addition, the freight increase 
nany (gelled the growers’ fertilizer bill, his ex- 
pense for seed, which he buys from Maine or 
the ew York, and it cut down his proceeds, for 
ainly potatoes are marketed from Maine to 
ying Porida, and New York to Chicago. 
a S80 the growers banded together in Mon- 
uced and formed The Monmouth county 
“the Mg“2t™mers’ co-operative association; in the 
land Macinity of Hightstown they formed the 
‘and. Hightstown Giant potato growers associa- 
1 in l. Both of these organizations have as 
, ad their selling agency the New Jersey potato 
nity. MaeeWers’ association. These bodies are com- 








SMations of farmers merely for the purpose 


Drainage Started Things But Other Factors Also Play a Part—F. E. Fantz, 0 


yield. This could not be accounted for at 
first, but explains itself in this way. Since 
former stands of corn had been very poor 
on the higher ground, little fertility had been 
extracted. Drainage unlocked this stored 
up fertility or made it available to the corn 
roots, and the result was an unusual yield on 
these spots. 


A year later we plowed the field in the 
spring and selected a choice acre for a spec- 
ial test for corn. On this acre we used all 
the improved methods we knew of at that 
time and secured a yield of 11234 bushels of 
shelled corn, state official record. Thus in 
one instance we have trebled the former 
yield, and on the whole field doubled the yield 
by the methods described above. 


Fall Plowing Preferred 


Fall or winter plowing is preferred for 
level land which is not subject to erosion 
during the winter. If plowed in the spring, 
it should be plowed as early as possible to 
get the benefit of one or two late freezes. A 
good seed bed is very necessary in getting 
a good stand and enabling it to be cultivated 
to the best advantage later. I find that a 
webb type tractor, tandem disk, and culti- 
packer make a good combination in prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. 


No weather can be good enough to induce 
us to plant before May 1. However, we like 
to be ready to plant before that and then 
just keep re-working the soil after each rain 
until suitable planting weather appears. 
We consider the first two weeks in May as 
the ideal time, but after passing that time 
we are not so choice as to weather condi- 
tions. The acre growing over 112 bushels 
was planted on May 20, the first suitable 
day, but it soon surpassed corn planted earl- 
ier, which labored all season with a handi- 
capped start. It is best to plant deep 
enough to reach moisture, but more corn is 
planted too deep than too shallow. A good 
seed bed both raises the moisture level and 
permits uniform planting depth. 


of selling their product. There are no share- 
holders. The small and large grower are 
on equal footing. 

Too many farmers’ cooperatives have 
spilled all over, when their real test came. 
So the associations put out a non-leakable 
crop contract. The grower agreed to appoint 
the association as “his exclusive agent for the 
purpose of marketing all the potatoes which 
shall be grown for shipment for sale by him. 

: If the grower fails or refuses to de- 
liver to the association for sale the potatoes, 
he shall pay to the association 8% of the 
market value of said potatoes, not so de- 
livered.” The contract may be cancelled only 
on March 1 of each year. 

The farmer is a wary business man. He is 
often too wary to get anywheres. I made a 
guess that the associations wouldn’t persuade 
a score of farmers to sign that contract. And 
yet more than 20,000 acres out of an esti- 
mated 38,000 in the potato belt have been 
signed up. When the drift became evident, 
two of the larger dealers, more long-eyed than 
their competitors, offered their services. They 
were engaged as sellers, contracting not to 
buy or sell on their own account. 

The Giant potato is the principal variety 
grown. It is marketed in August and Sep- 
tember, after the Eastern Shore has disposed 
of its crop. Then Monmouth sells the eastern 
half of the United States, its potatoes. It is 
to the growers’ advantage at that time to have 
the majority of the crop in the hands of one 
selling agency, especially if the hands re- 
turn naturglly to the farmers’ pockets. — 

So the best results are to be looked for in 
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Cut Silage at Glazed Stage 


Maturity of silage corn when cut affects 
both the quality and yield of silage. So far 
as the total yield and yield of digestible nu- 
trients per acre as well as the keeping qual- 
ity are concerned the best time to cut corn 
for silage is when it is just at the glazed 
stage. The following table shows the food 
value of corn at various stages in terms of 
average pounds yield per acre. 


FOOD VALUE CORN AT VARIOUS STAGES 


Total Dry Crude Crude Crude 


Matter Fiber Protein C.H.O. Fat 
Tasseled Jul. 30 .. 2619 514 240 654 72 
Silked Aug. 9 ..... 3078 872 437 1399 168 
Milk Aug. 21 ..... 4643 1262 479 2441 229 
Glazed Sept. 7 ..... 7202 2756 643 3240 260 
Ripe Sept. 23 .... 7918 1734 677 4827 214 


These analyses show that there is a con- 
tinual increase in both total yield and in 
food nutrients as the corn plant matures. 
The highest total yield is obtained in ripe 
corn. However, since ripe corn is too dry 
to pack well.in the silo its keeping qualities 
are impaired, due to its susceptibility to 
mold. There must be sufficient moisture for 
the corn to pack well and exclude all air 
pockets. For that reason it is advisable to 
cut corn at the glazed stage. If water can 
be conveniently added in sufficient amounts 
for the corn to pack well, it may be desirable 
to wait until the corn is ripe. } 


Except in case of frost, it is a mistake to 
cut corn for the silo before the glazed stage 
because a great deal of food value will be 
lost, and sour silage is apt to result from 
green corn. Corn when cut very green con- 
tains so much moisture that the proper 
chemical changes cannot take place and 
though it usually keeps very well, the result 
is sour silage. Some men cut corn when it 
is in the milk stage. A study of the analyses 
table shows that from the milk stage to the 
glazed there is an increase of 34% in total 
protein, 32% in carbohydrates and 14% in 
fat. Thus there is a great loss in putting 
immature corn in the silo. 


Potato Growers Market ‘Their Crop 


New Jersey Farmers Take Matters Into Their Hands—By J. F. Wolff 


August. In the last days of July 40 cars of 
Cobblers, a light crop here, were moved daily 
by the farmers themselves. There are better 
prices, even the dealers doing everything for 
the dear farmer. As a farmer expressed it 
to me, “nothing is too good for the farmer this 
year.” It is safe to say that even the farmer, 
who would not contract his crop, is receiv- 
ing at least 25 cents a sack more than he 
otherwise would have obtained. 





More Than a ‘heme 


Over the portals of the great Union station 
at Washington, D. C., is engraved: 

The Farm; Best Home of the Family ; Main 
Source of National Wealth; Foundation of 
Civilized Society ; The Natural Providence. 

If only our national legislators, all of whom 
pass under this great inscription on their way 
to make our agricultural laws, would see, 
would read and would act! What a different 
story would be our agricultural progress! 
If this meant anything to the gentlemen in 
Congress there would be less wrangling on co- 
operative bargaining, on freight rates equit- 
able to the value of farm products, on farm 
property taxation, and on tariff revision. The 
Farm, the backbone of our nation, is heralded 
in song and poem: its worth is inscribed on 
our great national edifices. But that’s about 
as far as it goes. As a theme, an inspiration, 
a thought, it is all very well, but there’s more 
than sentiment behind the farm. One of 
these days, that inscription over the Union 
station will have a deeper significance to 
Senators and Representatives. 















on a bright, sunny day. 
as sunshine. 


is the full task. 


The Light Every Farmer Needs 


Using Standard Carbide in the home is like opening the shutters 
It brings in a flood of light as bright 


Every farmer needs just that kind!’ of light. 
recreation is to be health-giving, cheer-giving, peace-giving, you 
must use the brightest of light—Standard Carbide. 


A few handfuls scooped from the blue steel, moisture-proof 
drum and put into your acetylene generator once every other day 
Your generator works automatically, just drips 
water on Standard Carbide, making a non-poisonous, light-giving gas. 


Write for full information 


THE FARMERS STANDARD CARBIDE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Factory: Plattsburg, New York 
Executive Offices: 15 West 37th Street. New York, N. Y. 











If your night 














the Fastest C .tting, 
One-Man Log Saw built. 


others. Learn how easy it is to 
making 


hen not sawing, use as 
power engine to run f. 
ers, cream separators and other 

ery. 

0 DAYS’ 

ASH or EASY PAYM ‘ 
10-YEAR GUARA NTER ~ 
backed by w 
factory in th werkt. Shipped quick, 
direct to you from 9 con ly located b 








OTTAWA MFG. CO., 805C Wood Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS, 
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WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 


Wa Expansion Processthatelimi- 

EVA nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 

community to use and intro- 

duce these wonderful tires at 

our astonishingly low prices 

to all motor car owners. 
FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


- 213 PHILA., PA. 


Auto Owners 


Now $ 39.95 
Now 119.90 
Now 249.00 
Now 699.80 
WITTE 
1804 Oakland Avenue, 


04 Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, Fa; 





[WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 
5 Lith + Ae | 











CHICAGO, ILL. 








Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Young 
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THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Dept. gy GLEVELAMD, 0. 
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Plow Handle Talks 


Taking Up Matters of Timely Interest 














A Fair—and the League 


Some men and some things seem to 
be outside the general law of men and 
things and the “agricultural” fair is 
one of them. At our own Lewis county 
fair this year the exhibit of livestock 
and of crops 
wholly from the 
farm were com- 
paratively light, 
and yet the gen- 
eral comment 
was “it is one of 
our best” and I 
seemed to be 
joining in the 
general chorus. 
Let’s see what 
made it best. A 
big crowd well 
handled, good 
trotting, ball 
games, and at- 
tractions that 
were wholesome, 
executed with skill and on time. 
Whether or not the midway was above 
criticism, I cannot say, but at any rate 
I did not hear evil reports. It was the 
100th anniversary with pageants, an 
historical address and things that go 
with a centennial celebration. 

The grange, farm and home. bureau 
and the league were more prominent 
perhaps than ever before. The home 
bureau sold. balanced lunches and 
milk, and they were very acceptable. 
Evidently when we go to the fair we 
want to see things that we do not see 
every day. It surely is a great cosmo- 
politanizer. The haughty are brought 
down and the modest given courage. 
I don’t think the young folks get as 
much satisfaction as they did in the 
horse-drawn days when it took sev- 
eral hours to go and come, and the 
motive power had more sense of direc- 
tion than a motor car, but then—well, 
after all we had a good time with a 
day or more off and it was a good fair. 


Horse Sense and Patience 

Never before in the history of milk 
organization was there as much need 
of horse sense and patience as now. 
One can hear much discontent among 
pool signers and in our section if they 
were to be asked to resign now there 
would be a big shrinkage. I can not 
say that this would be general. Many 
factors are involved. Those who are 
selling to independent buyers are get- 
ting more than pool members. Neigh- 
borhoods are divided; in some in- 
stances cheese prices are being paid, 
when the farmer feels that if he had 
been let alone his milk would have 
been going to New York as fluid milk 
at an increased price. Others are put 
out because of the number of men em- 
ployed who come along as inspectors 
of various kinds, all of which is most 
unfortunate. 

If the present plan fails either 
through lack of support or mis- 
management, many moons will pass 
before milk selling co-operatively will 
again be possible. Neither the league 
officials nor dairymen should take the 
bit in their teeth and try to run away. 
That alone will breed trouble. The 
league officials and the speakers who 
attended meetings naturally felt that 
farmers should sign up with more free- 
dom but now they have a big army of 
them and they must be reckoned with, 
and any show of arbitrary dealing will 
develop the same feeling that-formerly 
existed toward the dealers. If there 
is not developed a most cordial feeling 
of co-operation between the dairymen 
and those who administer their affairs, 
trouble is ahead. . 


What Is Certainly Certain 

Denouncing the dealer no longer has 
any value if it ever had and it will not 
supplant in the slightest degree co- 
operation with the dairymen them- 
selves. Now on the other hand unless 
the poolers use their criticism con- 
structively and not as a destructive 
force they will kill the co-operative 
possibilities. Whether the league can 
succeed in managing successfully 100 
or more plants widely scattered, time 
alone will tell. 

There is, however, one thing dead 
sure and there is no debating the situa- 
tion: if everybody connected with the 
organization does not possess them- 
selves .with patience, going slow with 
criticism until a thorough investigation 
is made, and figuring out carefully 
what would have been the probable 
price of@nilk since the war under the 
old order of things, we shall find our- 
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selves set back a quarter cent 
the great scheme of milk handling . 
sale—I[H. B. Cook. ms 
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A Farmer Camping P 

WM. H. HARRISON, VIRGINIA 

Last August after our far 
around here had laid by their cro 
they got up a crowd and went we 
vacation. It was a camping tour ot 
a week. The party consisted of about 
30 men and ladies, married and 
single, who went down in trucks op 
automobiles to a place known 
“Burwells Bay’ about 40 miles from 
home. Here they pitched their tents 
for the great occasion. They 
every convenience necessary that Boeg 
to make such a party enjoyable which 
included: beds and cots properly 
furnished, cooking stove, chickens, 
hams, a shote, eggs, butter, Coffee, 
tea, cakes, sugar and lemons, They 
also carried along kodaks or cameras 
to take pictures of themselves or of 
different scenes. They could catch 
their own fish and crabs to eat, which 
was great sport for most of them, 
All in all, the members of the party 
had one of the grandest times of 
their lives, and are looking forwarg 
to just such another occasion this fal}, 

After a strenuous year’s hard labor, 
farmers are entitled to such a rest or 
recreation as well as the city folks 
Again, a real vacation does not mean 
altogether rest for taking long jour. 
neys to strange places, but rathe 
a change from the constant duty of 
routine work. It is doing the same 
thing month after month and year af. 
ter year that makes life a rather hard, 
difficult task, and creates a longing 
or desire for other places and scene: 
where there is more life and real solid 
comfort. 

Don’t let us think or worry about 
who will look after things for us, 
there is always someone we can get, 
or a nearby neighbor who will gladly 
see after things for us a few days 0 
perhaps a week. Think of the cool, 
shady spot on the river bank or beach, 
Get up a party and pack up a few 
necessary supplies and start out and 
stay for at least a week. You will 
come home rested and greatly bene- 
fitted and with a desire to make next] 
year the best and most successful in) 
your line of business. 








Farm Engineering ] 
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Piston Rings Stick 

Now and then the piston rings stick on m 
six horse-power engine. Is there a way off 
getting them loose without taking the pist 
out? I am using kerosene as a fuel 
present.—[J. K. 

So far as I know there is no satis 
factory way of cleaning out the groove 
in which the piston rings are placedj 
without taking the piston out. Put 
ting some kerosene in the cylinde 
of the engine in the evening and let 
it soak all night will help to loosen 
up the carbon which is undoubted] 
causing the rings to stick. The best 
thing to do however is to take ft 
piston out, clean the rings and groov 
and see that the rings do not fit to 
tight when they are replaced. hi 
burning of kerosene has a tenden¢ 
to increase the carbon deposit, a8 
the too free use of lubricating oil. 


Remedies for Smoke Flue 

We have received several lette 
from subscribers relating to the 
quiry which was published regardili 
a chimney in which the smoke 
the wrong way. Most of these let! 
refer to some kind of a patented t 
attached to the upper opening of t 
chimney which will direct the 
current ¢ that it will draw the smox 
out of the chimney rather than ¢ 
it down. There are a number of sue 
patented contriv: on the m 
and undoubtedly many of them ® 
of real value in correcting the 
tendencies of chimneys. 


Gas at the use of 8 
engines on the farms of Pennsj 
is steadily increasing, is indicated 
@ report of the Bureau of Statist 
Pa Department of agriculture. 
survey of the state shows that 
proximately 34% of the farmers 
the state use gas enginés in the opé 
tion of their farms. This is an’ 
crease of 7% over the number in us? 
year ago. On this basis, there are 
proximately 68.989 farms in the 
where gas engines are used. 
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WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Made in Canada by the 


Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto; Ontario 


THREADED 


RUBBER 
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HEAT 


AT LOW COST 


WITH THE 


PERFECT 


ONE-PIPE FURNACE 
WITH EXTRA-SIZE AIR CHAMBERS 


You want your home to be com- 
fortable—you want a steady 
supply of warm air through- 
out the house—you want 
more heat at lower fuel cost 
—you want to enjoy the 
luxury of a warm house no 
matter how cold it may be 
outdoors. 





Heat, comfort and economy ate 
found in the Perfect One- 
Pipe furnace. Scientifically 
designed, it is Guaranteed 
to heat your home in the 
coldest weather. The 
One-Pipe furnace is thelow- 
est priced heating system 
that you can purchase and 
the Perfect is the most econ- 
omically operated of them 
all. 











Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO. 


Established 260 FIFTH AVENUE 84, Years 
1837 NEW YORK CITY of service 














Any person, however inexperfenced, 
cab teadily treat either disease with 
's Fistoform 


tors have abandoned. 

ors have abandoned. 

no cutting; just a little attention every 6f' 
your money refun 


ded if it 
Saye, leaving the, bores sound and saci. On Your Poultry 
particulars given in 
WWeneh Sve advicer % Seize the hen and dust Instant 
pone fe a “| Louse Killer into the feathers. 
Reatberstio. ‘Writsus for strgescopy. © “| The handy sifting top can 
® Chicago, Illinois Yards’ SS makes it convenient to use. 
25 Years at the Stock Yards NSS Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
SS roosts and floors. Put Instant 
Louse Killer in the dust bath 
occasionally—your hens will 
do the rest. This means 
louse prevention. 
FOR STOCK 
With one hand stroke the hair 
the wrong way, with the other 
tees sift in the Louse Killer. 
NEGLECT ¥ Especially good for lousy colts. 


Will Ruin GUARANTEED. The dealer 
Your Horse \' will refund your money if it 
Seiten’ eh . Ny does not do as claimed. 
on \N 
' money retunded \ 1 Ib, Fo dB Ibe. 50c 


Dr. HESS & CLARK 
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BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


Mailed free to any address by 
the author. 


H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 3ist St. New York 


OST POPULAR BULBS 2% 
PRD FOR FALL MOWINTER, 17 | 
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Cook a Whole Meal 
: In 30 Minutes 


and Mayflowcring; 
Crocus and Poet's 





‘ Beautiful and complete Catalogue 
. Shows great variety of Bulba, 

= Hardy Perennials, Window Plants, 

Seeds, Berries, Fruits, etc. 


fohn Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park,N, ¥, 
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Length of Lighting Period 


Artificial light in. poultry houses 
may be advantageously used from 
October 1 to April 1. For the laying 
flock a 14-hour day is best. In case 
there are nine hours of daylight, as 
on the average December day, this 
would suggest an additional five hours 
of artificial light. Experiments have 
shown that an evening lunch, say 
from 8:30 to 9:30 will accomplish 
substantially the same benefit as 
though a continuous light from dusk, 
say 4:30 to 8 or 9 o’clock were used. 
This arrangement saves labor and 
reduces lighting cost. 

Night and morning light are al- 
most equally efficient, everything 
considered, except that birds are 
more easily brought down in the 
morning than held down at night. 
Also, no diming devices are required 
in the morning as are often desirable 
when night light is used. Have a 
definite lighting schedule and hold 
to it unswervingly. 


Packing Silage in Silo 

Silage corn is best cut in small 
pieces, because it packs better in the 
silo and is eaten clean by stock with- 
out waste. The sections should, be 
not longer than a half inch to an inch. 
It is acknowledged that this plan re- 
quires more power on the silage cut- 
ter, but the results justify having the 
machine set for the finer cut. If a 
blower is used a distributing attach- 
ment is necessary, or a skilled helper 
should be assigned to the job of mix- 
ing and packing the material ih the 
silo so that no soft pockets are 
formed. 

Corn cut at the proper stage of 
maturity—the denting or glazing 
stage should require no additional 
moisture, but if the crop has become 
too dry or has been frosted, water will 
add to keeping qualities and palat- 
ability. 

To prevent decay at the top some 
farmers seal the silo with three or 
four loads of green corn from which 
the ears have been removed; some 
use other sorts of heavy green crops; 
while still others use sawdust. In 
Ohio it is a common practice to cover 
the silage with floor sweeping of 
chaff and grain after threshing. The 
grain the chaff will sprout, makes an 
excellent cover, and excludes the air 
from the silage. This vractice may 
be good if the grain in the chaff does 
not have more value as a poultry 
feed. In every case it is advisable 
to soak the covering thoroughly with 
water and to tramp it regularly for 
several days after it has been placed 
in the silo. 


Filled Milk Legislation 

In reporting what is known as the 
Voigt “‘filled-milk” bill to the House 
of Representatives, Congressman 
Voigt, the author of the bill, stated that 
during the last five or six years the 
manufacturer of the so-called filled- 
milk had assumed considerable pro- 
portions in this country. Filled-milk, 
according to the bill, is defined to mean 
in milk, cream or skim milk, whether 
or not condensed, evaporated, concen- 
trated, powdered, or dried to which 
has been added or which ‘has been 
blended or compounded withggy fat 
or oil other than milk fat, so that the 
resulting product is in imitation or 
semblance of these milk products. The 
bill prohibits shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce. 

Mr. Voigt stated to the house that 
filled-milk is an imitation of condensed 
or evaporated milk, made-by mixing 
condensed skim milk and cocoanut oil. 
The skim-milk is reduced by evapora- 
tion by half of its bulk and after this 
operation there is added 6 to 8% of 
cocoanut oil. The resulting mixture 
is an exact imitation of pure evapor- 
ated or condensed milk. It has the 
same consistency, the same color, the 
same taste and the difference in the 
two products can only be detected by 
an expert or by chemical analysis. 
The compound can be made more 
cheaply than the regular article and in 
view of the fact that the imitation is 
perfect, many people buy it in the 
belief that they are getting full con- 
densed or evaporated milk. 

Mr. Voigt states that according to 
the testimony of the leading manu- 
facturers, skimmilk has recently sold 
for 35 cents per 100 pounds and re- 
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fined cocoanut fat at 12 cents & poun 
The cost of a quantity of skimmilk a - 
cocoanut fat, sufficient to 4] = 
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pound cans of the compound sane A 
tle over 80 cents or less than two cent, o 
per one pound can. The retai] oad ing 
of this one pound can is from 10 pean a 
up. 
| you 


Mr. Voigt stated that in 1929 near} 
8,000,000 pounds of cocoanut fat Wane uv! 
used in the manufacture of filled milk, - 
taking the place of that many pounds Dr 
of butter fat, injuring the market of 
the American farmer and bringing his H 
product in competition with a de- : 
cidedly inferior product produceq by 
oriental and other cheap labor and 


handled in many instances under any 
shockingly, unsanitary conditions, = 
Fraud on the Public coun 

“The testimony brought before the ~¥ 
committee showed that manufacturers LIV 
cannot sell it as milk unless fraudy- 15¢ 
lently, but that it is put up in the same 8 
size cans as regular condensed milk “HA 
and the evidence before the committee direc 
shows that it is advertised by the re. tatio 


tail dealers as milk and evaporated om 
milk. Storekeepers sell it with the 
statements ‘it takes the place of milk, Jel 
just as good as condensed and much 
cheaper, nothing better on the market, 
and takes the place of condensed milk’ m4 

“Instances have been found in which 
the cocoanut fat was mixed with milk 
and sold for cream. The compound 
has been used for making ice cream 
and recently a company has been 
formed at Pittsburgh to manufacture 
an artificial cream from skim milk or 
fresh milk and cocoanut fat. The 
company states in its prospectus, ‘we 
can wholesale our Kream for 100% 
less than cows’ cream and still make a 
profit of 100%’.” 

“In many cases the retailers sell the 
compound for the same price as for 
the evaporated milk, although the 4 
price per one pound can to them is lit- 
tle over two cents. A number of sur- 
veys in various parts of the country 
show that the compound is sold largely 
in sections inhabited by people unable 
to read English and sections inhabited 
by people cf limited means and not 
sold at all in better residential dis- 
tricts. The fact that it is largely sold 
in the sections mentioned shows that 
the statements on the label that the 
article is a compound is not sufficient 
protection to the public. It appears 
that even the United States govern- 
ment was defrauded into buying this 
compound at Camp Willis, O. In 1913, 
two cars of it were furnished at this 
camp for the use of the troops and 
the mess sergeant stated that he had 
been informed that ‘it was better than 
milk’.” 


Feeding Young Gilt 

I have some whey for a young pig of 75 
pounds weight, that I am raising for breed- 
ing purposes. I want to get a good mixture 
of grain, using such materials as will be 
satisfactory.. I prefer to use whey and thus 
save tankage.—[S. K., New York. 

For a young gilt weighing around 
75 pounds, a grain mixture of two or 
three pounds is desirable. Such @ 
mixture may be made of 50 pounds 
cornmeal or hominy, 50 pounds mid- 
dlings, 35 pounds ground oats, 15 
pounds linseed meal. Of this mix- 
ture feed one or two pounds daily if 
the gilt is on pasture and gradually 
increase, going on the basis of four 
or five ~ounds of grain per each 100 
pounds of live weight. 

The amount of grain may be cut 
down in proportion as whey is fed. 
Don’t feed too much whey so as to 
avoid making the pig pot-gutted. The 
whey will take the place of tankage 
as you have indicated. I suggest that 
if possible some kind of pasture be 
provided. Hogs are like other ani- 
mals, they welcome fresh grass and an 
a place for exercise. 
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Ohio Employs Wool Man—Mark J. boa 
Smith of Burdett, N. Y., has been em- ply 
ployed by the Ohio farm bureau fed- ion 
eration to head the wool marketing de- = 
partment. He will begin work on Oc . 
tober 1. Mr. Smith has organized 4 ] 
number of county wool pools in New lar; 
York. . will 
seri 
Squashes and Pumpkins to be stored Que 
for the winter must be guarded from dre 
heavy frosts. A dry place, moderately ; 
warm, is best. Greater heat for a few 4 
days dries them out and helps them 4 





to keep longer. Handle carefully to 
prevent bruising. : “M 
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FarmProducts 


WILL MARKET practically any 
FARM PRODUCT for you. We 
qwill.turn it all into cash as quickly as 
je, at full market value for the 
y consigned, and mail check to 
Lm as soon as sold. 
Absolutely all moneys received for 
nsignor’s goods less transportation 
oarges (unless prepaid) and our sell- 
ins charge will be remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be 
fled thru this office free of charge if 
you so desire. 


wea Poultry, Eggs, 
Dried Beans, Butter, 


Honey, Syrup, Fruit, 
and Vegetables 


any of the above in carlots or less, 5% 
selling charge. Shipping directions— 
984 Washington St., this city. On all 
country dressed meats 5% selling charge 
and shipping directions, West Washing- 
ton markets. 

LIVE STOCK—$1.25 each on cattle, 
15¢ ty lambs, 30c each on calves, 
2% on hogs. Shipping directions N. Y. 
Stockyards. 

HAY AND GRAIN—write for shipping 


| 
; 
; 






directions. Write for free market quo- 
tations to Department “X.” Ask for 
them today. 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


ESTABLISHED (856 
MAIN OFFICE DEPT. “x” 
24 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


PRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ave., 
West bets 7 ge "Verde Fost 
STOCK: New York Stoc! ards, 
uve West 60th Street 
vB HOGS: New York Stock Yards, 
a West 60th Street 
t. &. Food Administration License No. G-16844 


OBARGAIN 
) 3dArmy Shirts for32 


AZ 





Foot 


















A BARGAIN HARD TO BEAT 
gsturdy,double stitched, full cut, 
well made, medium weight pop- 
lin, olive drab (O. D.) arm 
style shirts. Suitable for all 
year round wear, Collar at- 
tached, Large pockets. 


}, Same as sold for $2.00°each 
“4 in many stores. Warranted 
\ to be fast color. Nomoney 
\ | Ke O2 necessary, just your name 
= o \ and address and size want- 
= a 
> 





| 
- Ne d. Pay postman only $3.75 
wie and postage for the 3 shirts, 
If not entirely satisfied, your money 
back at once. Size l4to17. Dept.101 


anulacturers Surplus Sales Co., 409 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 
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WAL RAILWAY at 


—— 
: is ete 
tani a 
Sima r) 


WANTED! ors Framezin insteture 


7 
Sirs: Send me, without 
M1600 First Year charge, (1) sample Railway 
Men-Boys * Mail Clerk Examination ques- 
Over 17 «© tions; (2) schedule showing places 
bnieds next examinations; (3) list of many 
Iekdat 7 government jobs now open. 


fe,” Name ....+0. seccccccccccceaccoss cevcee 






ala 


onan 


SEND 6 06ccsednosseccdesscesesescoses 


Given Awa 
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to Car X Qerasenen and Mechanics. Send 
today for of the American Automob! 


’ Owners. 
4 E FREE a! fle 
Digest. Contains helpful, instructive information 
» Ignition, cur tteries, wiring, 


. tepalring, ete: Profusely illustrated. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
1 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 













Post Your Farm 
and Keep Tresspassers Off 


We have printed on linen lined 
board trespass notices that com- 
Ply in all respects to the new 
law of New York State. We un- 
Teservably advise land owners 
post their farms. We have a 

supply of these notices and 
Will send one dozen to any sub- 
“tiber for 60 cents. Larger 
Wantities at same rate. Ad- 
dress: 


_ American Agriculturist, Inc. 
461 4th Ave., New York City 

















sowica? Agriculturist, September 24, 


-or after fertilization. 








Fruit and Truck 

















Fruit Marketing Committee 


Acting under the authorization of 
the National fruit marketing confer- 
ence held in Chicago last spring, Pres. 
Howard of the American farm bureau 
federation has appointed the follow- 
ing men to serve on the Farmers’ fruit 
marketing committee of 21: W. B. 
Armstrong, Yakima, Wash.; Sheridan 
W. Baker, Santa Rosa, Cal.; C. RB, 
Durst, Chicago, Ill.; W. F. Farnsworth, 
Waterville, O.; M. B. Goff, Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis.; Prof. Laurenz Greene, 
Lafayette, Ind.; Chas. E. Hardy, Hollis, 
N. H.; Orlando Harrison, Berlin, Md.; 
W. B. Hunter, Atlanta, Ga.; E. A. Iken- 
berry, Independence, Mo.; A. E. John- 
son, Grand Junction, Col.; W. S. Kee- 
line, Council Bluffs, Ia.; Clement B. 
Lewis, Riverton, N. J.; C. I. Lewis, 
Salem, Ore.; B. F. Mooman, Clover- 
dale, Va.; N. R. Peet, Rochester, N. Y.; 
R. B. Peters, Devore, Cal.; Gray Silver, 
Martinsburg, W. Va.; C. E. Stewart, 
Tampa, Fla.; William H. Stites, Hen- 
derson, Ky., and Dr. O. E. Winberg, 
Silverholl, Ala. 

In selecting the fruit committee, 
Pres. Howard considered hundreds of 
recommendations. The resolution 
under which the appointments are 
made is as follows: 

“Resolved, That the president of tho 
American farm bureau federation be em- 
powered by the conference to appoint a com- 
mittee, not to exceed 21 members, to be as 
truly representative as possible of the vari- 
ous fruit growers’ organizations of this 
country, which committee shall undertake 
a study of the various problems affecting 
the fruit industry, and shall, at the earliest 
possible time hereafter, prepare a report 
embodying the plan, or plans, if such be 
deemed feasible, whereby the fruit producers 
may establish and conduct cooperative fruit 
marketing organizations on the most favor- 
able methods or plans. That when the com- 
mittee is ready to report, same shall be sub- 
mitted to the president of the American farm 
bureau federation and he is hereby author- 
ized and requested to submit copies of the 

rt to the various fruit growers and asso- 
ciations, and as soon as expedient thereafter, 
eall a conference of duly accredited dele- 
gates representing the various fruit growers 
and organizations in each state having power 
to approve such plans as may have been 
formulated by the committee, and to provide 
for their development.” 


Irrigation and Truck Land 
PROF. A. 0. SPENCER 

I am a tomato grower on the east coast 
of Florida, where I raise from 75 to 100 
cars of tomatoes a season. it is marl land 
which overflows in summer but gets dry in 
winter and will have to be irrigated. The 
land. will not raise anything without fer- 
tilizer. We turn out a furrow, set the plants, 
put on some compost and a little commer- 
cial fertilizer. Then, in a few days, we 
turn another furrow and add more com- 
mercial fertilizer until we have given three 
or four applications. When should I irri- 
gate, before I fertilize each time or after 
and how long after each time? What effect 
will it have on the tiny feeders or rootlets? 
We turn a furrow each time we fertilize, 
This means thousands in the future to the 
east coast of Florida.—([Charley A. Wil- 
lidms, Dade county, Fla. 

The need of irrigation in such 
places is usually about the time the 
first bloom sets, and continued irri- 
gation until the crop is removed. 
However, the farmers can easily over- 
do this, especially since they fertilize 
heavily, as in the case of heavy rains, 
a heavy rain will very often cause 
quick growth on such lands and cause 
the bloom to shed. 

While we have not conducted any 
particular experiments in this direc- 
tion, I might say that some moisture 
should be applied about the time the 
first bloom begins to appear, then 
apply the water as it is needed from 
then until the crop is taken off. 

Most of the growers in that section 
plant the seed right in the raw soil. 
Usually they get a very good stand 
and the plants grow amazingly fast, 
but where the plants are set by hand 
some irrigation to keep the moisture 
up would insure a better stand. Irri- 
gation then would be very useful. 

As I see it, it makes little difference 
whether the grower irrigates before 
All that is 
necessary is to have the fertilizer fall 
into moist ground, and this will have 
a tendency to cause the roots of the 
tomatoes to spread out. Irrigation 
will certainly help the roots and can- 
not possibly injure them unless a 
large amount of fertilizer has been in 
the ground for some time and then 
made quickly available; in that case 
it might burn the roots. This, how- 
ever, is quite improbable, 





Silver Cup for Fruit—J. C. Schmidt 
of Springwood farms, York, Pa., last 
year offered a sterling silver fruit bowl 
as a prize for best plate of,five York 
Imperial apples. The cup won by 
Dr. G. W. Hartman of New Cumber- 
land, Pa. It is to be competed for 
each year at the York Co. fair until an 
individual has won it three times, when 
it becomes his property. Competition 
is limited to commercial apple growers. 
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Accuracy 


From the simplest test of memory to the most elaborate 
specifications, whenever an order is to be given it is the 
custom of the vast majority of people to put it in writing. 


This constant writing of orders is for the purpose of 
insuring accuracy. People are afraid to trust the ability 
of the one receiving the order to get it correctly, unless 


that order is put on paper. 


What a tribute to excaptional skill and training, then, 


is the record of the Bell telephone system. 


Last year more 


than eleven billion telephone conversations were held over 


the lines of this system. 


Each of these billions of conversations required the 
giving of an order to a telephone employee. Not one of 
these orders could be put in writing. 


Some of them were given in loud voices, some spoken in 
murmurs, some clearly stated, some rapidly shot out. Yet 
so remarkable a standard of accuracy exists in the service of 
the Bell System that more than ninety-nine per cent. of all 
such orders were correctly received and executed. 


No other business is subjected to such a test as this. The 
record of the average of service of the Bell System for the 
last few months is proof that the telephone has returned to 
its pre-war standard of practice. 


* BELL “SYSTEM” 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 








Increase your | 
Dairy Profits x 


Authorities agree that more bulk and succulence are needed in 90% 
ofall dairyrations. Bulky feeds, mixed with concentrates, promote 
digestion. They also distend stomach and intestinal tract and 


keep the bowels opén. 


Make DRIED BEET PULP 


A part of your dairy ration 
Dried Beet Pulp is a bulky, succulent, vegetable feed—remarkable 
for its palatability and healthfulness. Itis laxative, easily digested, 
and rich in carbohydrates. Used with cornsilage ortoreplaceit, ; 


Dried 


Beet Pulp brings better health conditions, increases milk 
yields and insures bigger profits. Write today for free booklet.DeatB 


THE LARROWE MILLING CO., Detroit, Michigan 


Write for Free Book on 


. = = . 











Why Some Farmers 
Get Ahead Faster 


, 
OME FARMERS get ahead steadily 
others work equally hard but never 
make much headway. The differ- 
ence often lies in the working capital. 
Successful farmers have sufficient work- 
ing capital to take advantage of every 
opportunity. 


5%% and Safety 


It is our business to supply New York 
State farmers with working capital. Buy 
our Collateral Trust Gold Notes, $100— 

1,000 denominations—due one year 
to five years from date—5% % interest 
payable semi-annually. Fully secured 


Write for particulars and free booklet. 
FARMERS FUND, INC. 
M. W. Cole, President 
Lately Aanee cok Bidg., 

Capital, $400,000 


Surplus, $115,000 
PATENT. 




















Booklet free. rhe 
references. est reoehee 


Prom: 
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a big saving in time an = 
‘Feld up by tire trouble. I did 
lieve it 4 get good tires 
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State whether you wantstrai t sid 

or clincher, plain pre Send 

$2 deposit for each tire ordered; # 

cepent Go etttntion 8 por cant 
exal 

discount if full amount is sent with 

order. 


SUPERIOR TIRE COMPANY 
Dept. K-7 126 First Avenue New York 





P. of H.FLOUR-- PURE BRAN 


BUY de IN 20-TON cane OR MORE. 
Friendly to Organised Farmers. 
CONSUMERS MILLING CO., Minneapolia 


WOOD ASHES i: 


in bags $13,00 per ton 
W. H. LEIDY 





car lots or less. 
SWARTHMORE, PA, 

















Among the Farmers 











NEW YORK 
When Clans Meet at Syracuse 


(Continued from page 199) 

This year only 140 came out. This 
was strange because heretofore the 
Holsteins have always held first place 
as to numbers. Jerseys this year went 
to first place. The Holsteins had an 
unusual opportunity because of an- 
other fact: The fair commission had 
offered a prize of $500 for the best 
state exhibit entered arid had assisted 
in caring for the national sale. Under 
these circumstances there ought to 
have been a great Holstein exhibit. 

The total number of cattle exhibited 
was just over 1000 and altogether a bit 
better than a year ago. All the cattle 
exhibited were animals that had been 
tuberculosis tested. This was the first 
year this plan has been tried out and 
marks another step in show cattle 
progress, 

Sheep were exhibited to the number 
of 650 and hogs to the number of 395. 
Shropshires led among the sheep and 
Berkshires among the swine. Were 
the prize awards increased in con- 
formity with the importance of both 
sheep and hogs it is certain a larger 
number of entries would follow. The 
sheep and hog barns also contribute 
to the small numbers. The buildings 
are delapidated, !nconvenient and offer 
no attraction either to exhibitors or 
visitors. No building on the New York 
State Fair grounds is so urgently 
needed as up-to-date accommodations 
for hogs and sheep. By another year 
these ought to be provided. The total 
number of fowls, ducks and geese, tur- 
keys and pet stock in the poultry build- 
ing reached this year the large num- 
ber of over 8000 individuals. The 
building was ene of the most popu- 
lar places on the grounds, judging by 
the crowds of people that passed 
through it. 

Wide Variety of Features 

Grange day on Wednesday and farm 
bureau day on Tuesday were both 
days of great educational interest. 
Many workers were present in confer- 
ence and open meeting, giving to each 
a new viewpoint and increased in- 
spiration. The programs of public ad- 
dress were added attractions to the 
fair and indeed worth while. Not the 
least important was the spelling bee 
composed of competitors who had pre- 
viously won first spelling honors in 
their respective counties. 

And so the chapter closes the story; 
closes the sketch of the best and com- 
pletest state fair New York has known. 
Weeks and months have been spent in 
preparation of this great event. The 
thanks of the state is due all those 
who have given so generously of time 
and money to do what has been ac- 
complished. The results of the effort 
will be seen in later years—in better 
methods, in better livestock, in better 
farms, in an enriched ,;county life. 
There are also immediate fresults: 
there went home from the state fair 
encouraged men and women—there 
is where the profit is. 


Saratoga County Farm Notes 
EVA 8S. RODGERS 

The harvest in this section is over 
and barns are well filled. Although 
early sown oats were a failure, late 
oats turned out quite well, though 
weedy. Hay was a light crop. Buck- 
wheat is in fine shape and corn ex- 
ceptionally good. Rye brings $1 a 
bushel and rye straw $9 a ton. Po- 
tatoes are not very promising but 
cabbage looks well. Plums were a 
good crop and are bringing $3 a bus- 
hel; outlook for apples poor. 

Cows are bringinng only $50 to $60 
each. Butter is 50 cents a pound by 
the jar; eggs 45 ents a dozen. Hens 
are having much attention and nearly 
every farmer in this section is enlarg- 
ing his flock. Entries of cattle at the 
Saratoga county fair were more ex- 
tensive than usual this year. This is 
@ prosperous season for beekeepers; 
honey 35 cents a pound. Good fat 
spring lambs are bringing farmers 
only $3 to $3.50 per 100 pounds. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVE 

The Cronmiller farm of 124 acres 
in West Buffalo township was sold 
at public sale for $11,000 to Cal- 
vin Erdleg. I. I. Ruhl’s barn on his 
home farm was burned while thresh- 
ing the season’s crops; the fire being 
caused by a heated box on the straw 
carrier, and all hay, grain, straw was 


burned and also the threshing ma- 


chine, but the live stock was all saved. “ 


His loss is $6000, partly covered by 
insurance. He will rebuild this fall. 

On account of the hot, dry weather, 
wheat seeding is being delayed to fill 
silos, as eorn is ready to be cut for 
silage. Pastures have been good, and 
some second-crop clover hay has been 
made on wheat stubbles and on clover 
fields. Corn is nearly ready to cut 
on the shock, and the crop will be a 
big one, if frosts stay away a few 
weeks more for the late corn. 

Some rural schools opened on Au- 
gust 29 for the 744 months’ term, and 
this was one week earlier than usual. 
Fresh cows are more in demand at 
better prices with the advance in the 
price of milk. Farmers’ picnics, 
family reunions and farm bureau dem- 
onstration are all the go now by 
way of diversion for farmers, ard 
September fairs are continuing in 
different counties of the state until 
the last week in October which is the 
week for the Union county fair. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
0. D. SCHOCK 

Fleetwood, Berks county, farmers 
boast of the youngest grange in the 
county. It was organized in May, with 
147 charter members, and now has 300 
names enrolled. By the time it was 
eight months old it had done a co- 
operative business amounting to over 
$15,000, 


Jefferson Co.—W heat runs from 18 
to 20 bus p acre, oats 30. Corn a bum- 
per crop about three weeks ahead of 
time; buckwheat a good crop. Farm- 
ers have wheat ground ready to sow 
and are busy filling silos. Wheat is 
$1.25 p bu, oats 40 to 50c, potatoes 
$1.25, hay $20 p ton, beef cattle 13 to 
l4c p Ib live weight, butter 48c p Ib, 
eggs 35c p doz, chickens live weight 
25c p Ib, 


NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey Estimates 


The number of hogs on hand for 
fattening this fall in New Jersey is 
estimated by the state department of 
agriculture at 93% of the number last 
year, or 149,000 head. The total pro- 
duction of wool in New Jersey this sea- 
son is estimated at 60,000 pounds or 
the same as last year and only 2000 
pounds better than two years ago. 

The cranberry acreage is placed at 
10,500 acres as compared with 9,800 
acres last year. The crop on hand 
September 1 promised a 78% yield of 
normal or a production of 180,000 bar- 
rels as compared with 130,000 last 
year. The Massachusetts crop of 220,- 
000 barrels is 60,000 short of last year, 
while Wisconsin, with a promised pro- 
duction of 23,000 is 11,000 short of last 
year. 

The average yield of surplus honey 
per colony in New Jersey is estimated 
at 36 pounds as compared with 40 
pounds last year. The condition of the 
colonies on September 1 was 95%. The 
condition of fall honey plants on Sep- 
tember 1 was 90% of normal as com~ 
pared with 100% last year. 


Warren Co — Potato digging in full 
force. Silos nearly filled, No seed- 
ing done yet. Corn a good crop. 
Peaches, pears and apples scarce and 
hard to get. Milk very low; celery 
quite plentiful. Eggs are 55c p doz, 
lima beans 35c p box, 


OHIO > 


Ohio Sets a Pace—Every county in 
Ohio has a farm bureau organized on 
a $10 membership basis. The total 
enrollment nears the 100,000 mark. 


MARYLAND 


Washington Co.—Farmers nearly 
through plowing for wheat; ground in 
fine condition. Good rains in August 
give prospect of a fine corn crop. Pota- 
toes not very good. The community 
is erecting a fine large hall. Wheat is 
$1.15 p bu, corn $1 p bbl, potatoes $2 
Pp bu, chickens 30c p Ib, butter 40c. 


Coming Events 
Amer. Boe. Agri’l Engineers, Chicago, Dec. 


National Grange, Portland, Ore., Nov. 16. 

N. State Grange, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Feb. 7-10. . 
L—F, annual meetin;, 
Y., Feb. 6. 

National Dairy Show, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Oct. 8-15, 

Mifflin Grange Fair. Mifflin, Pa.. Sept. 21-23. 

Farmers’ Week, Morrisville, N. Y., Oct. 10-14. 

Veg. Growers’ Ass’n of Amer., Albany, N. Y., 
Noy. 1-5, 

International Live Stock Exposition. Chicago, 
Tll., Nov. 26—Dec. 3. 

Amer. Pomological Soc., Toledo, O., Dec. 7-9. 

Nat. Farmers’ Exposition, Toledo, 0., Dec, 


Zyetnde Week, Harrisburg, Pa., 


Binghamton, N. 


Pa. Farm 
Jan. 2 
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Grain and Feed Review 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES or GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 








Corn Oats 
w 1921 1920 1921 1920 
oD 1.30 -40 -61 
2 2.64 77% L54 -49 -73 
- _ +63 1.61 45 -76 


heat 

19: 1920 
Chicago .. 1.2 2.49 
New York . 1. 

‘alo ... 

In mid-September the cash mkts 
were firmer with liberal sales of wheat 
to Europe. The mkts were full of re- 
.ctions, however, from the gains caused 
by activities of export buyers and net 
quotations were about the same as the 
previous week. Wet weather in the 
west retarded the movement of all 
grains and the milling demand was 
rather slow. The visible supply of 
wheat at the close of the week ending 
September 12 was reported at 42,000,- 
000 bus, an increase of 3 1-3 million- 
bus within the week. 

Receipts of corn were large at 
primary points. Cash and export de- 
mand was limited. Visible supply of 
corn was 11% million bushels, a de- 
crease within the week. Oats was 
quite firm, buyers offering fractionally 
higher prices. Immediate supply of 
oats was large despite the short 
country-crop this year. Rye was also 
slightly higher. 

The demand for feeds is improving 
slowly in many sections. Cottonseed 
meal continued to advance and gained 
$2.50 p ton within the week. Many 
experts have withdrawn from the 
market and speculative bids were re- 
duced. Linseed meal was steady and 
the sale of seed meals was light. Wheat 
feeds, particularly bran were in poor 
request. Middlings were fairly actiye 
and generally 50c@$1 premium over 
bran, Trading in alfalfa meal was 
quiet. Corn feeds were in better re- 
quest and actual sales in larger volume. 
Standard middlings at New York 
brought $24 p ton, flour middlingsg0, 
oats feed 13, rye middlings 21, cotton- 
seed meal, 36% protein, 46. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat 
brought $1.42 p bu, No 2 hard winter 
1.43, No 2 yellow corn 77%c, No 2 
mixed 76%c, No 2 white oats 49c, 
No 3 white 46%c, rye $1.18%, barley 
for feeding 68 @72c. 

At Chicago, No 2 hard winter wheat 
brought $1.28%@1.30% p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 554% @56c, No 2 white oats 
39@40c, barley 50@52c. 


General Markets 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all 
instances are wholesale. They refer to prices 
at which first hand receivers sell the pro- 
duce from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From there, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold 
in a very small way to city retailers on ad- 
vance is secured. Retails prices to actual 
consumers across the counter may be 50 to 
250% higher than the figures here printed. 
Likewise the quotations are for good to fancy 
commodities unless otherwise noted, and or- 
dinary quality will not bring these figures. 


Apples—At New York, only fey 
apples were in best demand. By the 
bbl, varieties wholesaled as follows: 
Wealthy $5@9, McIntosh and Jona- 
than 6@10, Greening 4@6.50, Fall 
Pippin 4@7, Duchess, Alexander and 
Wolf River 5@7. By the bskt, Wealthy 
$2@3, Greening 1.50@2.25, Duchess 
1.25@2.25, McIntosh 2@3. 

Beans and Peas—At New York, mkt 
showed little change. Marrow beans 
selling at $6.50 p 100 Ibs, pea beans 
5.65@5.75, red kidney 11.75@12, yel- 
low eye 7.50@8, Scotch and green peas 
5.50, yellow splits 7.50@7.75, green 
splits 7.50. 

Dried Fruits—At up-state points 
evaporated apples were quoted around 
15c p lb fo b shipping point. Black- 
berries of 1920 crops were 20@25c. 

Eggs—At New York, mkt was firm, 
nearby extra fcy white eggs bringing 
60@70c p doz, extra firsts 57@62c, 
firsts 52 @56c, Pacific coar* extra firsts 
55@62c, nearby brown and mixed 
eggs 43@49c, fresh gathered storage 
eggs extra quality 38 @ 46c. 

Fresh Fruits—-At New York, pears 
were in light supply, quinces ‘sold 
chiefly around $3@3.25 p bu. Cran- 
berries were in limited receipt, best 
grades $5.50@6 p half box. Grapes 
sold steadily. Mkt on peaches dull. 
Bartlett pears sold at $4@10 p bbl, 
Seckel 5@10 p 20-lb bskt.” Moore’s 
Early grapes brought 10c@$1.20, 
Niagara 75@85c, Concord 90@$1.20, 
N Y state Elberta peaches 1@3.75 p 
bu, cantaloups 2.50@2.75 p standard 
cra. 

Hay % Straw—At New York, offer- 
ings of hay and straw were excessive. 
In large bales No 1 Timothy brought 
$28@29 p ton, No 2 26@27, No 3, 24 
@25, shipping hay 20@23 fcy mixed 
clover 27@28, alfalfa 26@30, rye 
straw 20@23, oats straw 14. 
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Onions—At New York, onions , 
in good demand, mkt firm, | 
Orange Co yellow $2@4 p bag red 
3.25, N Y state and western yetjoy 
4.25, red 2.75 @3.25, white 3.50@4, 

Potatoes—At New York) pop, 
were quiet but steady. 1 
brought $4.50@5 p 180 Ibs, Me all 
toes 4.50@4.65, N J long 2.50 @ 3.591 
150-Ib bag, N J No 2 stock 1@3 
sweet potatoes 4@4.50 p bbl, Be. 
Md 1.25@1.65 p bskt. y 

Poultry—At New York, arrivals 
live poultry were fairly heavy 
Leghorns and lighter breeds of fo 
25@27c p Ib, heavy breeds 28@3 
roasters l6c, up-state ducks 22 25 
L I ducks 30c, nearby and N y 
dressed broilers 27@34c p Ib, he 
fowls 33c, lighter fowls 20@30¢ 
ducks 28c. 

Vegetables—At New York, unj 
liberal arrivals of most vegeta} 
prices generally ruled lower, y 
state green peas brought 25 @5te 
bskt, lettuce 50c@$1.25 p cra, 1 
lima beans, 50c@$1 p bag, N J sy 
corn 40c@$1.50 p 100 ears, cucy 
bers 50cIb$1.25 p bskt, celery $2@ 
standard cra, cabbages $2@3 p } 
40@45 p ton, cauliflower 1.50@45 
cra, Hudson Valley tomatoes 1@2,5 
cra, marrow squash 1@2 p bbl, x 
state spinach 50c@$1.25 p bskt, gn 
peas 1@4 a bskt. 


Live Stock Market 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFE 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGo 


Chicago 
New York .. 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh .. 
Kansas City . 

At New York, receipts of live cat 
were very light. Good to choice ste 
sold at $8@8.60, fair to good 7.2 
8, bulls, choice, 3.50@4.25, heavy 
@ 3.75, fat cows 3.50 @ 4.25, common 
prime veal calves 10@16, Va cal 
7.50@13. 

Hogs sold steady with better g 
around $10 p 100 Ibs for light 
medium weights, heavy hogs andy 
9.50, roughs 6@6.50. One bunch 
N Y state hogs averaging 130 
brought $10 p 100 Ibs. 

Sheep sold steady. Lambs were 
slow sale, prices largely held. 9 
sheep brought $3@5 p 100 Ibs, ¢ 
1.25@2.50, and lambs 7@11. 

At Chicago, beef steers were str 
with yearlings topping at $10.85, nai 
steers 7@9.75. Hogs of light 
medium weights brought $8.40@9, 
ewes 4.75, lambs 6.50@9.75. 


Dairy Markets 


Pitts- 
burgh 
424% 


Phila- 
delphia Buffalo 
43% 44 


New 
York 
42% 
Butter—At New York, butter 
much firmer, especially for the 
grades. Finest N Y state dairy bu 
wholesaled at 41@42%c p Ib, good 
prime 38@40c, higher than e 
creamery butter 44@44%c, extras 
@43%¢, firsts 39@42%c, fresh la 
extra quality 30% @31c, firsts 28@ 
Cheese—At New York, cheese 
was slightly firmer on the better gr 
of N Y state and Wis stock. Spect 
tive buying was a little more app 
N Y state whole milk flats, spec 
sold at 21% @22%c p I, fresh cole 
and white flats 21% @22c, twins? 
21%c, Wis fresh daisies 20@20 
Young America 21% @22%c, N 
state skim milk specials 13 @1lic 


Country Produce Marke 


Philadelphia, Pa—No 1 Po 
wholesaled to retailers at $1@14 
%-bu bskt, N J tomatoes 75c@# 
green tomatoes 25@50c, Com 
grapes $2, green peppers 15@ 
sweet corn 36@60, N J and easte 
apples $1@1.75. 

Buffalo, N Y—Home grown po# 
from farmers’ wagons wholesale 
90c@$1.50 p bu, N Y state hen 
white eggs 49 @50c p doz, pears $1. 
3.25 p bu, yellow onions 3.75@4?P 


‘Tbs, grapes 1.25@1.50 p 18-Ib 


cabbage 85c@$1.10 p doz heads 
beans 4.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs, fey 
2@2.75 p bu. 

Syracuse, N Y—Farmers sell 
Syracuse received $1@1.25 p doz 
for cabbage, cauliflower wholes 
$2@4 p doz, Concord grapes 
12-qt bskt, watermelons 25 @ 50 
pears $3.50 p bu. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—Apples w%® 
at $2.50@3 p bu, cabbage ! 
cauliflower 1 p chip bskt, lettuce 
doz heads, new onions $2.50@4 
Ibsy potatoes 3.50@4 p 150-12 
live hens 24@28c p Ib, eggs 36 
doz, new hay $20@23.50 p tom 
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me Through With the Oil 


time ago I sent you a claim against 
Game vad which you were unable to col- 


arrivals 
heavy 















"ds of fo and as I have another small matter 
ds 28@3 needs attention, I will give it to your 
‘ks 22@o3 Bureau to see what it can do for 
aNY, this time. On December 27, 1920 I 

7 SU sred three dozen bottles of Quaker Oil 
P Ib, he the Quakor Oil Company, 131 West 
0 @ 30¢, , New York city, and enclosed my 





in the amount of $7.15 to cover the 
of Pine oil and parcel post charges. 
pave received my cancelled check back 
1 ¢ bank but have never received this 
which I placed with them. I have 
ven several times to this company during 
six months, but have failed to get 
reply to any of them. I will be satis- 
4 if you can have this oil a ee at once 
have my money refunded.— [D. M. Hertz- 
Chester county, Pa 
Upon calling at this address we 
wd that the company has a small 
m which was sublet from another 
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es 125 The company had «a large 

P bbl, NE ner of orders for its patent 

) bskt, icine which was supposed to cure 

js, coughs, bronchitis, catarrh, 

, etc. The reason they had not 

rket 4 the order was due to the fact 

some of the ingredients used in 

ST OFFERIMEE, preparation had to be imported. 
EAR AGO 


claimed to be unable to get 
m, due to the war. At present they 
receiving only small quantities of 
material needed and are filling 
orders as quickly as possible, 
ter our Visit to this company we 
jved a letter from Mr. Hertzler 
follows: “I received the shipment 
Quakor Oil in the same mail with 
rletter, stating that you had called 
n them. I am very thankful for 
you have done for me. In your 
you stated that the company 
short of material but it must 
become more plentiful after you 
ed them. Although the Service 
eau failed to collect my previous 
unt it has proved worthy of its 
ne in this case, and I am very 
inkful.”” 


Matter of Address 


June 16 I ordered a hem-stitching and 
ing attachment for my sewing machine 
Bridgeman sales agency at Buffalo, N. 
and enclosed money order for same. 
fo the present, have never receive an 
or the order. I noticed in your 
ble paper your ability in unearthing 
hs, and so I th ought I would aply to 
—— Seymour, Franklin 
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ny, 
- er taking up this matter with 
burs agency, they advised us that her 
4215 was filled on June 28, having 
an sent by insured parcel post. 
- y further advised that they would 
butter the matter up with the post- 
for the er at Malone, N. Y., to investi- 
dairy bu why the order was not delivered. 
» Ib, goodfmmthe same time this letter was re- 
than é d, we received one from Mrs. 


nour stating that she had received 
shipment ordered. The cause for 
delay was that it had been sent 
the wrong address. 
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Tracing the Canner 


i you please take this matter in hand? 
ed a No. 7 canner, July 27, 1920 of 
Manufacturing Company of Phildel- 
Pa. This canner was to be_ shipped 
William R. Flock, Mercerville, N. J. 
6 to the company asking them to 
this shipment. If they would not do ss 
have the shipping receipt so that I 
lake the matter up myself. They did 
lake any notice of my =e which I 
to them on this matter. I have ord- 
canners before but they have 
to me every time O. K. I sent them 
tk for $6 which was to cover the cost 
canner, as same had to be paid for 
nee. Kindly take this matter up for 
{Lilly Bowne, Mercer county, N. J. 


took this matter up with the 
Manufacturing company. They 
"d that they had received no 
that the canner had not been 
i. They further stated that 
Would ship another canner in 
Weeks when they would have a 
[ready Under date of August 
ceived a letter from Mr. 


c, 


75@4P 
18-Ib 9 as follows: “Through your 
; heads, influence, we have received a 





at last... I wish to. thank you 
Much for the kind assistance 
7 in helping to obtain it.”. " 


Synthetic Diamonds 


have noticed the advertisement 
Rose Bright Diamond Com- 
Chicago, Ill, which has been 
“ed in farm journals, news- 
and magazines, wherein this 
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jettuce offers a new synthetic dia- 
50@8 Sent to you free to, wear ten 
150-Ib This diamond which is adver- 
3 36 Is called a “wonderful new 


all the dazzling fire and brilliance of 
the genuine diamond. The price 
which is being asked for this stone is 
$16.75. 

Through investigation and informa- 
tion we found that this company con- 
sists of a young man who occupies a 
desk room in a small office, and that 
this kind of ring can be bought for 
about $3. Upon taking this matter 
up with the jewelry authorities they 
state that this kind of stone is not in 
any sense of the word a “synthetic 
diamond.” Likening the fire and 
brilliance of such a stone to that of a 
genuine diamond is deceptive. There 
is nothing “free” about this offer. We 
trust that none of the readers of 
American Agriculturist will be caught 
by advertisements of this kind. 





Good Railroad Stocks 


What do you think of the 644% bonds 
of the Illinois Central railroad? These bonds 
are due in 1936. Do you consider this a 
good investment.—[T. C. F., New York. 


Among the railroad bonds we con- 
sider the Illinois Central 6% % bonds, 
due in 1936 to be a high grade in- 
vestment. This railroad company has 
always been conservatively capita- 
lized, and has for a long time enjoyed 
a high credit rating. The 644% bonds 
are secured by the deposit of the 
Illinois Central refunding 4’s and 
Illinois Central, Chicago, St. Louis 
and New Orleans 5’s. 





The Fordney tariff bill provides for 
a duty of $25 a ton on all foreign 
muriate and sulphate of potash re- 
ceived in this country also a heavy 
duty on kanit and sulphate of am- 
monia. This we understand is due 
to the influence of a few men who 
invested in a few American potash 
ventures during the war and while 
they obtained very high prices for a 
time, they would naturally like to be 
given an opportunity to continue busi- 
ness and a heavy protective tariff 
seems to be their only salvation. Our 
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feeling is that these men gambled on 
this venture and whether they have 
made good or not we see no reason 
why the American farmer should be 
held up to the extent of $25 per ton on 
his potash in order to help these men. 
The farmer has been forced to meet 
all kinds of competition during the 
past year, taking heavy losses and it 
is now proposed that he be further 
taxed in order to save the American 
potash industry which in our opinion 
is not worth saving; in fact, it is 
doubtful if it can compete with the 
foreign potash dealers with a $25 per 
ton duty prevailing. The entire situa- 
tion, we believe, is unreasonable.— 
[H. T. Hall, New Jersey. 





Dividing Estate 


If a man dies leaving a wife but no 
children, what share of his property will 
she take?—[G. J. M., Pennsylvania, 


She will take the whole to the 
amount of $5000 and one-half of the 
remainder. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old qt thicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching , EY ie by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers this pape per cannot guarantee the saf. 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 

buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper, but our responsibility must end with that. 


PULLETS, March and April hatched mixed pullets, 
dozen $i¢; “ioe. ay. White yearling hens, 
CONNORS, Williamstown, ™ 4 
MAMMO’ Ti PERIN DUCKS. LAURA DECKER, 
Stanfordville, N. Y. 


15 FINE WHITE LEGHORN COCKERELS, pure 
white, almost full grown, excellent breeding stock, 
will weigh 3 Ibs. each; rice $2.00 each. MRS. JAY 
Cc. WEAVER, Clayton, N. 














SINGLE Comb White Leghorn Pullets bred from 
our best rr 4 raised on unlimited range, ready 
to lay. $2.50 each O. O. D. subject to your approval. 
HOMESTEAD FARM, Newton, Conn. 


LAYING PULLETS—April and May pullets ; White, 
Brown, Buff leghorns, Anconas, minorcas up. 
Leghorns yearlings laying, $1.65. FOREST “FARM, 
brncarated New Jerse 





RIZE ING “SOF ROCKS. EDGEWOOD 
FARM Ballston Lake, N. Y. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 





FOR QUICK SALE—6-months old black and 
checkered Giant does, large boned and good weight. 
=, -. s white and tan rats 25c each. Young 

old tested breeders, real Flemish Giants. Write 
— wants or order from this ad. We are sure to 
please you. WILSON, MARION, N. 


THOROUGHBRED English Shepherds, natural heel 
drivers, intelligence and beauty unsurpassed. Shep 

‘rd without equal. Write before sold out. GEO. 
BOORMAN, Marathon, N. Y. 








WALKER—American —_ pups from running 
dogs with a record. Fox ters, & great buy for 
you. H. 8. OSTRANDER, Mellenvitie, N. Y. 


FERRETS for ee, % rats. _ hunting rabbits. 
Instruction book and pi eee, Uist LEVI FARNS- 
WORTH, New Leadon! Ohio. 


SPECIAL PRICES_on spayed female 
- pup. Chester White = ore DIA FARM, 
Bally, a. 











COLLIE PUPS Inquire HARLAND 


HAMILTON, Ulysses, 


ST. BERNARD PUPPIES. 
NELS, Waterloo, N. Y. 


a Pups. grown dogs. ARTHUR GIL- 
, Canton, N. Y¥ 





EXCELSIOR KEN- 








SHEEP 


CHOICE RECORDED SHROPSHIRE RAMS. Two 
how $35.00. Also recorded Duroc 
years old, fit to aa quant Dee 


service boars Toulouse 
BROWN, Foster, Ohio. 


HILLCREST Farm Delaines—25 young rams to 
select from, also ewes. Two strains of breeding. 
Satisfection guaranteed. J. O. Weatherby, Trumans- 


burg, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Choice Hampshire ram lambs and 
oun $25; Le Hall and wineries stock, A. L. 
MERRY, Route 3, Belmont, N. 


et SALE—Recistered Hampshire ewes, all ie 
we lambs and es OPHIR FARM, Purchase, N. Y. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES~Yeerling rams and 
ewes for sale. H. B. COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 











CATTLE 


SALE— Holstein bull ready for light 
f ics a Je ‘ a du PR, HY 
ral teste erse: an uernseys due 
A Sort. i Nov. 1. JOHN F. BENJA- 
MIN, Barre, vt 








WE WILL GIVE the use of a Snely bred, registered 
poeietetn bull calf for three years any ‘responsible 
farmer. Write for our plan. LIVE STOCK IM- 
PROVEMENT CO., Chariton, Mass. 





FOR $150.00 takes Guesueey, bull 


FIRST CHECK 
born 14, 1920, sired by Golden May Rose King, 
fine ae they make thet and a sure breeder.. RB. M. 
HUSTON, ad, Pa. 


SWINE 





PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





95 PIGS FOR SALE—Medium Yorkshire and 
Chester White cross, color white. Berkshire and 
— White cross, “= black and white, either 

barrows or boars, 8 to 10 weeks old at $5 each. 
These are all good thrifty pigs, up to the standard in 
weight and shape we pigs of their age, will crate and 
ship any part of the above lot C. 0. D. on approval. 
arms SCANNELL. Russell St., Woburn, Mass., 





150 REGISTERED DUROCS two to five months 
old at 1914 sf Also bred sows and Service 
Boars. Write for Special September Sale Catalog. 
BELROSE FARMS, *Richtord. N.Y. 





2 Ee 0. Z C, 
. ROGERS, Wayville, N. Y. 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS, all ages. Cheap. 
SEELEY, Waterloo, N. Y. 


os Chester White pigs. 





R. F. 


hak ne mag Invitations, Announcements. High grade, 
pm Suse, oupetior =. eo bn Prompt 
eliveries. rite for emo ostpa reo, N- 
TER HOWIE, Beebeplain, — > 





hg 4 oc fous P ww AND TAGS, 
either envelopes, cents per 100, post- 
paid. L. D. HAMILTON, Ulysses, Pa. — 


$1.00 PRINTING—Everythin 
PRESS, Putney, Vermon 4 - 





HONESTY FARM 





HONEY 





CLOVER HONEY—Fine 1921 gattected. 60-Ib. can 
at our station $9.60, 2 cans $18.0 10 lbs. d 
within 3rd postal zone $2.15, o ‘Ibs. $1.25. 
for prices on buckwheat honey. 
large lots. RAY C. WILCOX, me. 








TOBACCO 





Ss yy offer “‘Good Points,” pete to sell 
for 10 a h. While they last $2.00 box of 50. 

ped in tissue paper. Spanish filler 
| Fy wae suit or your money refunded. 
MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 Church St., New York City. 





OLD KENTUCKY TOBACCO—3-year-old leaf. Ripe, 
tich, nature cured. ‘“‘The Kind That Made Ay 
Famous.’’ Chewing or smoking. 3 Ibs., $1.0 

aid. KENTUCKY TOBACCO ASSN., we Pelt, 

awesville, Ky. 





TOBACCO—Kentucky Natural leaf chewing and 
smoking. Rich, ripe, mellow two year old aged in 
wood. 2 lbs $1. Tbs $3. Sample 10c. MADDOX 
BROS., Dept. 24, Mayfield, Kentucky. 





ag ae 8 beg Ty eee, mild or strong, 
rich, mellow, 5 Ibs. $1.50; g. Quality guar- 
anteed. WALDORF B ROTHERS: urray, Ky. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 





STRAWBERRY ee eee August and fall 


lanting. Pet-gro and runner plants that will 
ar fruit nt summer. Raspberry, | blackberry, 
gooseberry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhubard, per- 
ennial flower plants; roses, shrubs for co planting. 
——— fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good 
Ground, Y. 





WANTED: y= fruit, eggs or other farm 
produce. Sell yy to the consumer and make 
more money. Full particulars on request. OUTLET 
_— 136, Wyekort Street, Brooklyn, New York 





GRAPE VINES, Concord, Catawba, Diamond, Del- 
aware, Niagara, Wee 45¢ each, $3. 75 dozen, 
$22.00 hundred, ousand. HARRY L. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N: Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a4 reliable man to sell 
subscriptions and collect. To a man who is well 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay, 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
So — done to make the work successful from 

start. Write full particulars at once to Post 
Omics BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N. Y. 











WANTED AT ONCE—A reliable man to look after 
our ——— work in his home locality. Man whu 
knows the farmers personally and has a horse or car. 
Can make good — and can have regular work 
- A tad p-¥ the year. Full or part time work as 
ress Gubseript tion Department, AMERI- 
can G@Rice LTURIST, 461 Fourth Ave., New York 


PARMERS—Work, oe your Governmment, 
Women over 17, ted. Pleasant work. Steady 
positions, $100 to $195" month, Experience unneces- 

List positions—free. Write immediately, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. R-34, Rochester, 


Men— 





BOYS-MEN, become Automobile Experts, $45 


Learn while earning.Write FRANKLIN IN 
Dept. R-413, Rochester, N. ¥. N SriTUTE, 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 





FRANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 


designers. $35 
lessons _ free. 
R-542, Rochester, 


GIRLS- a ge become dress 
week. while earning. Sample 





HOUSEKEEPER WANTED—Middle ond. for @ 
WIL- 


propeccabte farmer, 1% miles from town. J. HB. 


LIAMS, Hallstead, Pa. 





Gp ARANTEED ALFALFA $6. weet Clover 
$5.00; Red Clover $8.00; Grimm airaire six 00; Kanred 
Wheat $1.85 Conkel. MEIER SEED. Russell, Kansas. 





PATENTS 





PROTECT your rights. Write for “‘Record of In- 
vention’ which contains form to establish evidence 
of conception of your invention. 





service. vice without charge. . 
REAN KELLY, 6i2-c, Columbian Building, 
Washington, D. C, 
INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention te we opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact applying for patent. Book, How to 


obtain ry * patent sent free. Gives information of 

tent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
Eeow. Established twenty-five ree CHANDLEE 
7 Grane. 417 Seventh St., N..W., Washington, 





MISCELDANEOUS 





YOUR VICTOR AND COLUMBIAN RECORDS 
safely exchanged by mail for other selections, Tri- 
fling cost. ‘Send for circular A. Tells how; ">. 
lished 10 years. paces> EXCHANGE, 566 
trand Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





HAY FOR SAL D--ANele = rt mind: also 
other or le live ces. 
DEUEL, Pine Plains, N. Y. ae ae 





PRETTY JUMPER DRESSES, 4-12 zooms, = to 98e; 
large, sizes, $1.99. MINNI BENNETT. “Se lerville, 





——— 
FALL for gale, milk from 50 to 60 Ibs. per 
day. J. M. Gardiner, N. Y. 





HIDES AND FURS 





LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur coats and robes. Cow and pt hides into 
harness_or leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY 1 FRISIAN FUR CO., Rochester, N. Y¥. 





STANCHIONS 





ae STANCHIONS are guaranteed te pipers 
subject to 1 a. 





) tO 5 stone,” which they state has 












SECOND hand Fiction 10¢ or Dise 
feooges 35c. BENNETTS EXCHANGE, Schuylerville, 
FERTIL’ Hardwood Ashes. RGE STEV- 

ENS, Peterboro, Ontario. - 
FOR SALE—1! Farmers’ Short Course in Pa 3 
stock, $13.00. PETER PARYS, Grand ¢ Gorse. N we. Se 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








ie, Pavey sate per gre ig ‘Rend for Sook 


AGENTS WANTED 





seller, ‘“‘Re = 
without rubbi 


GENERAL AGENTS—Something new. 


Whirl 
Washing Powder. — 


Washes clothes 
Women throw away washboards. 


Big profits. Exclusive territory. Write today free 
package. KITTREDGE CO., 62 Putnam St., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. 





AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 


i es oe aon mending leaks in all 
mple package free. THE . 
CO., Dept. 140, Amsterdam, N. Y. ~~ 





BUY YOUR CIGARS direct. Box 50 LaColumnas, 
prepaid for $1.75. Agents wanted. HAVANA 


SMOKEHOUSE, Homeland, Ga. 





impiemonts included; estimate 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





31500 SECURES 200 ACRES with 20 cattle, horses, 
gas engine, threshing coeiiee, full up-to-date 
400,000 ft. timber 

more than pay for all oy marketed; close RR 


town; rich loamy fields adapted alfalfa, pasture, lots 
fruit, 800-tree equipped sugar grove; good 7-room 


running water; fine slate-roof barn, _ silo, 


use, 
oe, garage; owner left alone sacrifices all $6000, 


$1500 down, easy terms. See full description 


on pee page 32 our big new Illus. Catalog. Just 
Fees. STROUT FA - 
Nassau Bt. New Yous City RM AGENCY, 150-R, 





200 sugar asta outfit; 9- 


$1200 SECURES 192-A 
and. wachinery, “tools, tee Potatoes, cc 
farm; near 


easy drive city; 150 acres rich loamy 


town 
lage ; spring-watered pasture 20 head; estimated. 1500 


apple, 15 cherry frees pears, plums; 
-room house, lansa. 60-ft. 
mt barn, silo, a 4e cong Is_sacrifice 


$4500. only $1200 cash, Beat 9} = 


tunity man acting quickly. "Catal 
ALDWIN, 41 Washington S8t., ioe free. cc. 





avaliable.” 
R. F. 


265-ACRE — 
Pa a | FARM Stocked and ts fees pe. 


° — ; fine house, new 
Buildings and personal aa 9 
wR. R. station and state road, electricity 
ELBERT MILLER, owner, Valatic, N. Y., 





ent Bt-nound ‘herd hee, sire ety price for it ie. 


N. Y, 


FOR TMMEDIATE GALBBrnect to farm, 








fodder tying attachment fimantals “and catvinn 
VESTER CO. Salina, ee 
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WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE — Bud's earliest 
memories were of herds of cattle plodding 
northward over the plains. He knew ranch 
life thoroughly and had no further ambition 
in life than to be a guccessful ranch owner. 
Just now, however, he is employed as a 
cow-puncher on the Little Lost ranch. He 
has been too reserved about telling his per- 
sonal affairs to make many friends. He is 
conscious of the fact that he is not well 
liked by the men and often feels that they 
are secretly plotting against him. 

CHAPTER XII 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK 


Men came straggling up from the 
bunk-house before he had finished the 
first chorus, and squatted on their heels 
to listen, their cigarettes glowing like 
red finger-tips in the dusk. But the 
voice in the kitchen talked on. Bud 
tried another—one of those old-time 
favorites, a “laughing coon” song, 
though he felt little enough in the mood 
forit. In the middle of the first laugh 
he heard the kitchen door slam, and 
Lew’s footsteps coming around the 
corner. He listened until the song was 
done, then mounted and rode away, 
Bud's laugh following him triumphant- 
ly—though Lew could not have guessed 
its meaning. 

Bud sang for two hours expectantly, 
but Marian did not appear, and Bud 
went off to the bunk-house feeling that 
his attempt to hearten her had been a 
failure. Of Honey he did not think at 
all, except to wonder if the two women 
were related in any way, and to feel 
that if they were Marian was to be 
pitied. At that point Jerry overtook 
hffm and asked for a match, which gave 
him an excuse to hold Bud behind the 
others. 

“Honey like to have caught me, to- 
night,” Jerry observed guardedly. “I 
had to think quick. I'll tell you the 
lay of the land, Bud, seeing you're a 
stranger here. Marian’s man, Lew, 
he’s a damned bully and somebody is 
going to draw a fine bead on him some 
day when he ain’t looking. But he 
stands in, so the less yuh take notice 
the better. Marian, she’s a fine little 
woman that minds her own business, 
but she’s getting a cold deck slipped 
into the game right along. Honey’s 
Jealous of her and afraid somebody ’Il 
give her a pleasant look. Lew’s jeal- 
ous, and he watches her like a cat 
watches a mouse it’s caught and wants 
to play with. Between the two of ’em 
Marian has a real nice time of it. I’m 
wising you up so you. won’t hand her 
any more misery by trying to take her 
part. Us boys have learned to keep 
our mouths shut.” 

“Glad you told me,” Bud muttered. 
“Otherwise— 

“Exactly,” Jerry agreed understand- 
ingly. “Otherwise any of us would.” 

He stopped and then spoke in a 
@ifferent tone. “If Lew stays off.the 
ranch long enough, maybe you'll get 
to hear her sing.. Wow-ee, but that 
ladY has sure got the meadow-larks 
whipped! But look out for Honey, 
old-timer.” 

Bud laughed unmirthfully. “Looks 
to me as if you are n’t crazy over 
Honey,” he ventured. “What has she 
done to you?” 

“Her?” Jerry inspected his cigar- 
ette, listened to the whisper of prud- 
ence in his ear, and turned away. 
“Forget it. I never said a word.” He 
swept the whole subject from him with 
a comprehensive gesture, and snorted. 
“T’m gettin’ as bad as Pop,” he grinned. 
“But lemme tell yuh something. Honey 
Krause runs more ’n the post-office.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
Guile Against the Wily 


Bud liked to have his life run along 
accustomed lines with a more or less 
perfect balance of work and play, 
friendships and enmities. He had 
grown up with the belief that any 
mystery is merely a synonym for 
menace. He had learned to be wary 
of known enemies, such as Indians 
and out laws, and to trust implicitly 
his friends. To feel now, without 
apparent cause, that his friends might 
be enemies in disguise, was a new ex- 
perience. 

He had come to Little Lost on 
Tuesday, straight from the Muleshoe 
where his presence was no longer de- 
sired for some reason not clear to 
him. That night the land crouched 
under a terrific storm, with ear-split- 
ting thunder close on the heels of it. 
Bud had known such storms all his 
life, yet he felt vaguely disturbed. 
He caught himself wondering if Lew 
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Morris’ wife was frightened, and the 
realization that he was worrying 
about her fear worried him more 
than ever and held him awake 
long after the storm had passed. 


Next day, when he came in at noon, 
there was Hen, from the Muleshoe, 
waiting for dinner before he rode 
back with the mail. Hen’s jaw drop- 
ped when he saw Bud riding on a 
Little Lost hay-wagon, and his eyes 
bulged with what Bud believed was 
consternation. All through the meal 
Bud had caught Hen eyeing him mis- 
erably, and looking stealthily from 
him to the others. No one paid any 
attention, and for that Bud was 
rather thankful; he did not want the 
Little Lost fellow to think that per- 
haps he had done something’ which 
he knew would hang him if it were 
discovered, which, he decided, was the 
mildest interpretation a keen observer 
would be apt to make of Hen’s be- 
havior, 


The Warning 


When he went out, Hen was at his 
heels, trying to say something in his 
futile, tongue-tied gobble. Bud stop- 
ped and looked at him tolerantly. 
“Hen, it’s no use—you might as well 
be talking Chinese, for all I know. 
If it’s important, write it down or I'll 
never know what’s on your mind.” 


He pulled a note-book and a pen- 
cil from his vest-pocket and gave 
them to Hen, who looked at him 
dumbly, worked his Adam’s apple vio- 
lently and retreated to his horse, 
fumbled the mail which was tied in 
the bottom of a flour sack for safe 
keeping, sought a _ sheitered place 
where he could sit down, remained 
there a few minutes, and then re- 
turned to his horse. He beckoned 
to Bud, who was watching him cur- 
iously, and when Bud went over to 
him said something unintelligible and 
handed back the note-book, motion- 
ing for caution when Bud would have 
opened the book at once. 


So Bud thanked him gravely, but 
with a twinkle in his eyes, and waited 
until Hen had gone and he was alone 
before he read the message. It was 
mysterious enough, certainly. Hen 
had written in a fine, cramped, un- 
even hand: 

“You bee carful. bern this up & 
and dont let on like you no enything 
but i warn you be shure bern this 
up.” 

Bud tore out the page and burned 
it as requested, and since he was not 
enlightened by the warning he obeyed 
Hen’s instructions and did not “let 
on.” But he could not help wonder- 
ing, and was unconsciously prepared 
to observe little things which ordin- 
arily would have passed unnoticed. 


At the dance on Friday night, for 
instance, there was a good deal of 
drinking and mighty little hilarity. 
Bud had been accustomed to loud 
talk and much horseplay outside 
among the men on such occasions, 
and even a fight or two would be 
accepted as a matter of course. But 
though several quart bottles were pas- 
sed around during the night and 
thrown away empty into the bushes, 
the men went in and danced and 
came out again immediately to con- 
verse confidentially in small groups, 
or to smoke without much speech. 
The men of Burroback Valley were 
not running true to form. 

The women were much like all the 
women of cow-country; mothers with 
small children who early became 
cross and sleepy and were, hushed 
under shawls on the most conven- 
ient bed, a piece of cake in their 
hands; mothers whose faces were 
lined too soon with work and ill- 
health, and with untidy hair that be- 
came untidier as the dance progres- 
sed. There were daughters—shy and 
giggling to hide their shyness—Bud 
knew their type very well and made 
friends with them easily, and imme- 
diately became the centre of a clam- 
oring audience after he had sung a 
song or two. 

There was Honey, with her in- 
scrutable half smile and her veiled 
eyes, condescending to graciousness 
and quite plainly assuming a proprie- 
tary air toward Bud, whom she put 
through whatever musical’ paces 
pleased her fancy. Bud, I may say, 
was extremely _ tractable. When 
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Honey said sing, Bud sang; when she 
said play, Bud sat down to the piano 
and played until she asked him to 
do something else. It was all very 
pleasant for Honey—and Bud ulti- 
mately won his point—Honey decided 
to extend her graciousness a little. 

Why hadn’t Bud danced with Mar- 
ian? He must go right away and ask 
her to dance. Just because Lew was 
gone, Marian need not be slighted— 
and besides, there were other fellows 
who might want a little of Honey’s 
time. 

So Bud went away and found Mar- 
ian in the pantry, cutting cakes while 
the coffee boiled, and asked her to 
dance. Marian was too tired, and she 
had not the time to spare; wherefore 
Bud helped himself to a knife and 
proceeded to cut cakes with geomet- 
rical precision, and ate all the crumbs. 
With his hands busy, he found the 
courage to talk to her a little. He 
made Marian laugh out loud and it 
was the first time he had ever heard 
her do that. 

Marian disclosed a sense of humor, 
and even teased Bud a little about 
Honey. But her teasing lacked that 
edge of bitterness which Bud had 
half expected in_ retaliation for 
Honey’s little air of superiority. 


“Your precision in cutting cakes is 
very much like your accurate finger- 
ing of the piano,” she observed ir- 
relevantly, surveying his work with 
her lips pursed. “A pair of calipers 
would prove every piece exactly the 
same width; and even when you play 
a Meditation I’m sure the metronome 
would waggle in perfect unison with 
your tempo. I wonder—” She 
glanced up at him speculatively. “— 
I wonder if you think with such 
mathematical precision. Do you al- 
ways find that two and two make 
four?” 

“You mean, have I any imagina- 
tion whatever?” Bud looked away 
from her eyes—toward the uncur- 
tained, high little window. A face 
appeared there, as if a tall man had 
glanced in as he was passing by and 
halted for a second to look. Bud’s 
eyes met full the eyes of the man out- 
side, who tilted his head backward in 
a significant movement and passed on. 
Marian turned her head and caught 
the signal, looked at Bud quickly, a 
little flush creeping into her cheeks. 

“IT hope you have a little imagina- 
tion,” she said, lowering her voice in- 
stinctively. “It doesn’t require much 
to see that Jerry is right. The con- 
ventions are strictly observed at Little 
Lost—in the kitchen, at least,” she 
added under her breath, with a flash 
of resentment. “Run along—and the 
next time Honey asks you tc play 
the piano, will you please play Lotus- 
blume? And when you have thrown 
open the prison windows with that, 
will you play Schubert’s Ave Maria 
—the way you play it—to send a 
breath of cool night air in?” 


She put out the tips of her fingers 
and pressed them lightly against 
Bud’s shoulder, turning toward the 
door. Bud started, stepped into the 
kitchen, wheeled about and stood re- 
garding her with a stubborn look in 
his eyes. 

“I might kick the door down, too,” 
he said. “I don’t like prisons no- 
how.” 

“No—just a window, thank you,” 
she laughed. Bud thought the iaugh 
did not go very deep. “Jerry wants 
to talk to you. He’s the whitest of 
the lot, if you can call that—” she 
stopped abruptly, put out a hand to 
the door, gave him a moment to 
look into her deep, troubled eyes, and 
closed the door gently but inexorably 
in his face. 


Jerry Talks 


Jerry was standing at the corner of 
the house smoking negligently. He 
waited until Bud had come close 
alongside of him, then led the way 
slowly down the path to the corrals. 

“IT thought I heard the horses fight- 
ing,” he remarked. “There was a 
noise down this way.” 

“Is that why you called me out- 
side?” asked Bud, who scorned sub- 
terfuge. 

“Yeah. I saw you wasn’t dancing 
or singing or playing the piano—and 
I knew Honey’d likely be looking you 
up to do one or the other, in a minute. 
She sure likes you, Bud. She don’t 
everybody that comes along.” 

Bud did not want to discuss Honey, 
wherefore he made no reply, and they 
walked along in silence, the cool, 
heavy darkness grateful after the oil 
lamps and the heat of crowded rooms. 
As they neared the corrals a stable 
door creaked open and shut, yet there 
was no wind. Jerry halted, one hand 
going to Bud’s arm. They stood for 
a minute, and heard the swish of the 
bushes behind the corral, as if a horse 
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‘cramps in the 


were through. Jerry ; 
back, leading Bud by the arm, . 


were fifty feet away and the } 
were still again before Jerry , 
guardedly. 

“I guess I made a mistake, 
wasn’t nothing,” he said, and dro 
Bud’s arm. PP 

Bud stopped. “There wag a 
riding off in the brush,” he .: 
bluntly, “and all the folks that « 
to the dance rode in through 4 
front gate. I reckon I'll just tak 
look where I left my saddles, . 
way.” 

“That might have been some jg 
stock,” Jerry argued, but Bud yw 
back, wondering a little at Jerr 
manner. 

The saddle was all right, ang 
was everything else, so far as p, 
could determine in the dark, but } 
was not satisfied. He thought he , 
derstood Jerry’s reason for brin, 
him down to the corrals, but he 
not understand Jerry’s attitude 
ward an incident which any p 
would have called suspicious, 


Bud quietly counted noses wh 
he returned to the house and foyy 
that supper was being served, but 
could not recall any man who y 
missing now. Every guest and eve 
man on the ranch was present exe 
old Pop, who had a little shack 
himself and went to bed at dark eye 
night. 

Bud was mystified, and he ha 
mysteries. Moreover, he was wo 
ing for Dave Truman, and whatey 
might concern Little Lost concern 
him also. But the men had beg; 
to talk openly of their various ‘ 
ning horses,” and to exchange jib 
and boasts and to bet a little on § 
day’s races. Bud wanted to mi 
nothing of that, and Jerry’s indiffe 
ence to the incident at the stab 
served to reassure him for the tip 
being. He edged close to the gro 
where the talk was loudest, 
listened. 

A man they called Jeff was 
to jeer his neighbors into 'betti 
against a horse called Skeeter, 
was finding them too cautions 
his liking. He laughed and, happe 
ing to catch Bud’s eyes upon h 
strode forward with an empty t 
cup in his hand and slapped 
friendliwise on the shoulder. 


“Why, I bet this singin’ kid, th 
don’t know what I got ner what y 
fellers has got, ain’t scared to 
a chance. Are yuh, kid? What 
yuh think of this pikin’ bunch he 
that has seen Skeeter come in s 
ond and third more times’n what 
beat, and yet is afraid to take 
chance on losinn’ two bits? What 
yuh think of ’em? Ain’t they 
onery bunch?” 

“I suppose they hate to lose,” B 
grinned. 

“That’s it—money’s more to 
than the sport of kings, which 
runnin’ horses. This bunch, & 
belly-ached till Dave took his hoy 
Boise outa the game, and now, 
gosh, they’re backin’ up from 3 
Skeeter, that has been beat mo 
times than he won.” 

“When you pulled him, Jeff!” 
mocking voice drawled. “And t 
was when you wasn’t bettin’, yot 
self.” 

Jeff turned injuredly to B 
“Now don’t that sound like a pik 
he complained. “It ain’t reason 
claim I’d pull my own horse. 
that the outdoinest way to come? 
at a man that likes a good race: 

Bud swelled his chest and laid 
hand on Jeff’s shoulder. “Just 
show you I’m not a piker,” he 
recklessly, “I’ll bet you twenty-l 
dollars I can beat your Skeeter 
my Smoky horse that I rode in he 
Is it a go?” 

Jeff's jaw dropped a little, 
surprise. “What fer horse A 
here Smoky horse of, yourn: 
wanted to know. 

Bud winked at the group, ¥ 
cackled gleefully. “I love the 
of kings,” he said. “I love it so 
I don’t have to see your Ske 
horse till Sunday. From the 
these boys sidestep him, I gues’ 
a sure-enough running horse. 
Smoky’s a good little horse, too, 
he never scared a bunch till they 
‘ pockets. Still 
added with a grin, “I'll try 
once. I bet you twenty-five do 
my Smoky can beat your Skeeter. 

“Say, kid, honest I hate to ae 
away from yuh. Honest, I do. 
way you can knock the livin tar 
that pyanny is a caution to 
e’d ‘listen all night. But 
comes to runnin’ horses— 

“Are you afraid of your ™ 
Bud asked him arrogantly. 
called this a bunch of pikers 

~ (To be Continued) 
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ma Matters of Interest to the Farmer’s Wife 
as a m 
he 
t 0 , 
me mf More Sleep for Mother tive and tasty brown gravy, such as is 
om h FRANCES C. LONG served by professional chefs. Be 
a take hs , sure, however, that the gravy or 
Gls, anWw is the merges os < oy sauce has cooked long enough— 
' . need careful tucking in a nig * otherwise there will be a slightly un- 
Ome loo often, mother finds it necessary to pleasant, raw taste.—[E. G. Wallace 
Bud we on the attributes of the cat and New York . 


at Je » with one eye open. What mother 
spot had a battling of conscience, 


it, and he chill small hours of the morn- 
1r a8 Bu wpich has resulted in her going 
rk, but Mcingly to see Whether Bobby or 
sht he has stuck out a leg, or thrown 
r bringip the covers? 

it he co sere is one Woman of my acquaint- 
titude who has solved the problem nicely 
any ma her method may be of value to 
18. rs, Around the lower end of the 
ses whe 
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A Slip-on Style 
re to ’ 

which Miimattress, and over the lower sheet 
inch, Kies a stout tape. To the center 
his hots she attaches a short tape, knot- 
d now, intervals, thus forming a suc- 
from "iin of loops, into any one of which 
beat M@MBbe inserted a horse-blanket pin, 
bottom of the child’s nightdress 
ews two loops, one in the front, 
her in the back, and when the 
is placed in his crib the blanket 
attached to these loops. These 
to BUimay be procured at any harness 


1, Jeff!” 
“And t 
tin’, you 






> a pike o& mail order house. They are 
reason mg that no small child can open 
yrse. 4 and once fastened there is no 
come bt that a strong pull will burst 
d race: open. The child is at perfect 
nd laid y to turn over, kick and move 





“Just freely. The one restriction he 












” he ris that he can no longer walk 
twenty-i t inside of the bedclothes and 
ceeter ut over the top. 

de in he@Bthe child grows taller and reaches 





down in the crib, the mother fast- 
me shorter tape to the UNDER 
of the mattress, bringing it to 





little, 
‘se is 









ourn?” » and arranging the loops as be- 
This allows the attachment to 
pup, WA ightdress to be made very ciose 





» the § 
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bottom of the crib; also the lower 
May be placed over the tape sur- 
ug the mattress, instead of under 
















guess 2more blanket pins are utilized 
horse. ‘ning the bed clothes at the top. 
se, t00, ‘upper sheet two loops are sewn 
iil they three inches from either side of 






™. Blanket pins are tied to the 
athe crib, in line with the child's 
tnd are pinned into the loops 
sheet. All crib sheets used by 
Mother are fitted out with these 
‘1d not one of her babies has 
ed out.” ” 


















Cornstarch for Gravy 
_ our possesses so little gluten 
*is not desirable for thickening 
*. It is much better to use 
four or cornstarch in sauces or 
A generous portion of 
"eh will make a most attrac- 
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Putting Corks in Bottles 


Although we remembered distinctly 
that those corks had been sunk deep 
in the neck of grape juice bottles 
when we bought them, we found 
when we came to refill the bottles 
that those same corks would hardly 
go down to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch. While the man of the house 
was rigging up a machine to force 
them in the corks were boiled to steri- 
lize them. When one was tried in the 
mouth of the bottle it slipped in with- 
out. pushing. We had not known 
that boiling the corks made them soft 
as putty. When cool they hardened 
again. All that was necessary was to 
press them into the bottles while hot 
and pour a little paraffin over the top. 





For Fall Wear 


No. 1075—Here is a new version of 
the popular slip-on style which is satis- 
fying for its simplicity and its grace- 
ful lines. The skirt is made of a 
straight piece of material attached to 
a long, loose waist. The neck is finished 
with a narrow collar in Tuxedo effect. 
A sash holds in the fullness at the waist 
and also serves as a trimming. 

This pattern would be most service- 
able if made up in a soft silk or light 
weight woolen material. A combina- 
tion of two materials could also be 
used with a pretty effect. In size 36 
it requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. It comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44 and 46 inches bust measure. 

No. 8288 — Every mother will ap- 
preciate a “nightie” which covers the 
small wearer from head to foot and 
leaves not the slightest chance for 
him to be uncovered during the night. 
The garment shown here is made 











To Keep Him Warm at Night 


without feet and is closed at the back. 
It can oe worn by a boy or girl and 
for winter wear should be made of 
some warm material such as outing 
flannel. 

This pattern is cut in sizes, 2, 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. The 6 years size re- 
quires 2% yards of 27 inch material. 


How to Order Patterns 


All patterns are complete, instruc- 
tions are plain and easy to follow, 
and orders will be filled promptly. 

The price of each pattern is 12c 
postpaid. Order by number only and 
be sure to state size. Write your 
name and ad@ress plainly. 

The Fall & Winter issue of the 
Fashion Magazine is now ready. It 
contains over 300 styles, several dress- 
making lessons, etc., and is a book 
which every woman who wants to 
dress well should have. 

The price of the Fashion Magazine 
is 10c a copy. 

Send all orders to 
Pattern Dept., American Agriculturist 

461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


prices. 
Write today and we 
will also list your name 





more money—better grading. 
“UNSTEN BROS. & Co. 
101 Funsten Bi 


SPECIAL 10 DAY OFFER 


We will offer for 10 days only this wonderful 
high grade dress shoe. Made of finest leather $3 29 
with gun metal vamp; smooth, dull top: and top - 
grade sole leather genuine goodyear welt, up to date style. A 
‘ shoe that would cost $6. in our 
chain stores. Our system of 


















national selling makes this 
saving possible. 

Send no money, just mail cou- 
pon; pay postman when the 
shoes arrive. If you don't like 
them, send them back and get 
your money back by return 
mail, including Petes. Your 

word Is . WE TEE 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Est. over 22 years. Sales 
last year over $1,500,000 


Send for new bargain catalog. 


REMBLER SHOE CO., Dept. A-36, New York City 











When Writing Advertisers 
Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST | 

















Western Ganada 
Land of Prosperity 


offers to home seekers opportunities that can- 
not be secured elsewhere. The thousands of 
farmers from the United States who have 
scconted Canada’s generous offer to settle on 
FREE homesteads or buy farm land in her 
provinces have been well repaid by bountiful 
crops. There is still available on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
= also in —— ——— — 
orses, cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
rofitable, Hundreds of farmers in Western 
anada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
With such success come prosperity, inde- 
pendence, good homes and all the comforts and 
conveniences which make life worth living. 


Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 





are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising. Attractive 
climate, good neighbors, churches and 
schools, markets, railroad facilities, 
rural telephone, etc. 
For certificate entitling you to re 
duced railway rates, illustrated litera- 
ture, maps, description of farm oppor 
tunities in Manitoba, catchewan, ' 
a and British Columbia, etc., 













0. G. RUTLEDGE 


301 E: Genesee Street, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


and Colonization, Dominion ot 











FUNEST quality all-wool 

worsted yarns. Save 15 to c 

25%. 4 weights—36 beautiful colors—80 yarns in 
all! Heathers, new Fibre Silk and Worsted mix- 
tures, Germantowns, Heavy Sweater Yarns, Sax- 
ony, Shetland Floss, Knitting Worsted. Strong, 


up besntitelly. Your 
FREE SAMPLES. Send 

ale Mills, Dept. 491, 25 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


“ DIRECT FROM 
PEACE DALE MILLS 











42 PIECE SET OF QUALITY DISHES 


Regular Dinner Size’ 


GIVEN 


For only 11 yearly new or renewal Subscriptions 
, This extraordinary offer must be accepted before November Ist. 


{illustration shows only 12 of the 42 pieces) 


Reward No. 9. This remarkable offer should be accepted by every reader. No 
money required. Simply get eleven of your friends to subscribe for American Agriculturist 
at $1.00 per year. The dishes are guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition and to 


surpass your f 


ondest expectations. A\ll your friends will want a set when they see them. 


Each piece is gold rimmed and decorated with an artistic medallion design in green and pink. 


The set consists of the following pieces: 


6—9% inch Plates 6—6% Berry Dishés 
6—6% inch Plates 6—5% inch Dessert Plates 
1—10% Platter 


6—Handle Tea Cups 
aucers 


Your only expense is express. We will even pay the 
are shipped from Oe weal whee packed 35 pounds. 
eration instead of the M Remember 


1—7% Salad 
—¢ 


the 3 the entire set 
given for only 11 yearly subscriptions at $1.00 each or for 5 subscriptions 


Special: A 25 piece set of the sa 
subscriptions at $1.00. 


r cups, four saucers, four 9-% i 


dishes consisting of fou y 
Br inch oat meals four 5-% fruits, four 6% plates and one 10-% platter will be given for only 6 
Express id for 2 extra subscriptions. 


American Agriculturist, 461 4th Ave. New York 
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Do you discriminate at the dining 
table—or are you thoughtless? 


In thousandsof homes, 
a “line” is drawn at the 
breakfast table. Tea or 
coffee is served for 
“grown-ups” and Postum 
for children. But some 
parents do not discrimin- 


ate. Caffeine and tannin, 
the injurious contents of 
coffee and tea, seriously 
retard the development of 
the delicate nerve tissues 
in children, 


Consequently, instead 
of rich, satisfying Postum, 
children are over stimu- 
lated by the drygs in tea 
and coffee; and so may 
grow up irritable and 
nervous. Any doctor can 
tell you that this is a 
great evil and should be 
corrected. 


Although some par- 
ents feel a certain justifi- 
cation for the personal 
indulgence in coffee, yet 
the harm to them may 
be equally serious. It 
may take a little while 
longer for the drugs in 
coffee and tea to affect 


an older person, but in 
many cases the nervous 
system and allied bodily 
functions will become 
weakened. The surest 
way to avoid such pos- 
sibilities is to quit coffee 
entirely and drink Postum 
instead. The change pers 
mits you to get sound, 
restful sleep. 


Postum is the welle 
known, meal-time bevere 
age. Like thousands of 
others you will like it be- 
cause, in flavor, it is 
much like a high-grade 
coffee. 


Do away with the dis- 
tinction at the table. 
Serve delicious Postum, 
piping hot, to all the fam- 
ily. One week’s trial and 
it is likely that you'll never 
return to tea and coffee, 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those v’ho pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 


Postum for Health 


“There's a Reason 








| MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Save Money By Ordering Immediately 


re 


Many of these extraordinary cut rate Gq . 
offers wi'l be withdrawn in 30 days. 0 








The Youth's 
Coi i 






“Entertains ALL the Family 


Every dollar you spend for one of these wd 


money-saving clubs will bring 100% divi- 
dends monthly in happiness, helpfulness 


and inspiration to you and your family. RY 
Subscriptions may be new ‘or renewal. : op L 
All subscriptions will start with the cur- BAKES 
rent issue unless you specify some future f oe ea 
issue. Postage free except on Canadian Se aad 


and Foreign orders. Order your favorite 
club before Novemberl!. Lowest price 
will be quoted on any list of magazines. 























Both one year 


American Agriculturist for only 
Today’s Housewife (m-cus) $1.40 





Both one year 


American Agriculturist _ for only 
Youth’s Companion ("Review") $3.0 





Both one year 


American Agriculturist for only 


People’s Home Journal 


1.65 





American Agriculturist 
McCall’s Magazine 
Today’s Housewife 


All three one 
year for 
only 


$1.75 





American Agriculturist 4" *>ree 


one year 


People’s Home Journal for only 


Today’s Housewife $2.10 


American Agriculturist ®t ory 

Woman’s World oa 
(or Farm & Fireside) $1 50 

American Woman « 





(or McCall’s) 
American Agriculturist °% 7° 
Modern Priscilla ay | 
(or Christian Herald) $2.10 





American Agriculturist 4" ‘is 
Two Years r only 


Picjgral Review $2.25 





Send your order at once to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


UALR RR TE TE SH 


ae 


461 FOURTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY: 


Amer ican Agr sienliueiat: : i Pi 

















Our Boys and Girls | 


Stories, Puzzles and Letters 











Why the Bean Has a Black 
Seam 


Once upon a time there was a poor 
old woman who wanted some beans 
for supper. The fire on the hearth 
was burning very slowly and so she 
threw on the cinders a bundle of oat 
straw to make it burn brighter. When 
she was putting the beans in the kettle, 
one fell on the floor beside a straw 
which had dropped from the bundle. 
Just then a hot cinder jumped from 
the fire to the floor and lay smoking 
and sizzling beside the straw and the 
bean. : 

The straw, being rather lonely, 
stretched himself and said, ‘“‘Well, com- 
rades, what are you doing here?” And 
the coal answered, “I escaped from the 
fire, and if I had not succeeded in run- 
ning away, I would surely have been 
killed. Nothing would have been left 
of me but ashes.” The bean then said, 
“TI, too, have had a lucky day. If the 
woman had put me in the kettle, I 
should have been made into soup and 
eaten.” 

“Then,” said the straw, “since we are 
all here together, and have all escaped 
from a cruel death, let us keep to- 
gether like comrades, and let us go 
away to a new country where we shall 
be safe. 

The bean and the cinder were 
pleased with the straw’s idea and so 
they started out on their journey. They 
had not traveled far when they came 
to a creek, and as there was no bridge 
over it, they did not know how to get 
across it. They all sat down on the 
bank of the stream and began to think 
up a plan of getting across. 

Finally, the straw who was more 
courageous than his comrades, said, “I 
have a good idea. This is what we 
will do. I will stretch myself across 
the stream and you two can walk 
across me as if you were on a bridge.” 
So the straw stretched himself from 
one bank to the other and the coal 
and the bean drew lots to see which 
one should go over first. It was de- 
cided that the coal should go ahead of 
the bean. He stepped boldly on the 
new bridge and walked along very 
rapidly until he reached the center of 
the stream. Then he looked down and 
saw the water rushing under him and 
he began to be frightened and could 
go no further. But when he stood 
still he was so hot he burned the straw 
in two and he and the straw both fell 
in the water. 

The bean, who was still on the shore, 
began to laugh and he laughed so hard 
that he could not stop and he laughed 
so long that he finally burst. Just as 
she was taking her last breath a very 
kind seamstress came along on her 
way to sew for the king’s daughter. 
When she saw the condition of the 
poor bean she took out her needle and 
thread and sewed her up. The bean 
was very grateful to the seamstress. 
As the seamstress had only black 
thread with her she had to sew the 
bean with that kind of thread. And 
that is why all beans since then have 
had a black seam through the center. 


Another Good Game 


“Prove it,” is a game not often heard 
of, to be played by boys at school. 
Ask the boys who have played it and 
they wil] say it is good fun. Choose a 
captain, and he will tell the players, 
how many steps to take. ... m- 
stance, if he says: “Take fifteen and 
one-half steps,” take fifteen steps and 
one step half as big as the rest. Then 
the captain will say: “Prove it,” and 
the person will take the same number 
of steps backward to the starting point. 
If he has not enough steps to reach 
there, or too many, he has to forfeit 
his place and be captain. 





Birds’ Nests Are Interesting 


Birds’ nests have been deserted at 
this time of the year and may now be 
collected for the schoolroom museum 
without robbing those feathered 
friends of the farmer. Wonderful is 
the variety of result achieved by the 
little workmen with such simple 
materials as grass, sticks, string, hair, 
mud and feathers. If your school has 
never had such a collection you will 
be surprised to find how interesting 
birds’ nests are. By learning to recog- 
nize the nest of helpful birds much can 
be done to protect them from their 
enemies. 





What Trees Are These? 

In each sentence the name of a 
is concealed. The first one js jj, 
The other answers will be printeg’ 
next week’s paper. 

1. We travel in dense Woods, 

2. I saw a pair on Woodland », 

8. Did you note the bony horse 
the parade? 

4. A thick haze lurks over the wy 

5. Was the rice dark or 
colored? 

6. Did the cap please the boy? 

7. A large ape arrived at the men 
erie. e 

8. You should take a nap each g 

9. Was that a chick or your } 
that Rover chased? 

10. I will buy them a hog any g 
they want it. 

11. They keep lumber of all king 





Answer to last week's Puzzle—q 
figures from 1 to 9 arranged in 
way have a total on each side of 29 


5 
a." 
7 


4 6 
f. \ 
» 1 9 ? 


More About the Worm 

One girl and two boys have sent 
answers to last weeks’ question ab 
the worm and I hope several m 
of you will write what you think if 

It is still on the Virginia Cree 
and is growing fatter and fatter ey 
day. And such an appetite as it} 
It eats and eats and hardly seem 
rest at ail. The grocer’s boy 
stops to watch it every morning, 
emnly shakes his head and tells 
that if we “don’t take that n 
worm off the vine we won't ha 
leaf left on it.” 

It may be that the boy is 
Perhaps we are ruining our y 
However, we are so curious about 
worm that we want to wait jus 
few days more. Maybe by that ti 
he will be through eating. Perh 
some other boy or girl who reads 
page has seen just such a worm 
can tell us more about it. If 
have, write us about it. 











Letters from Our Reade 
A Surprise 

Edna received her doll and thi 
it is very nice. Dorothy May is v¥ 
she has named it. The doll wa 
surprise to us as it was her gf 
mother who rot the subscriptions 
had the doll sent to Edna. Edn 
a little girl only five years old 
have to write this for her—[ 
Jessie M. Smith, New York. 

Is Eleven Years Old 

I received the doll and am 
much pleased with it. I haven 
it Penelope. I live on a farm4 
way out of the city. I am 11) 
old. My little girl friend is goin 
get one of the dolls too. I sh 
her the doll and she thought it 
very nice. Her name is Ellen Pu 
She is the same age that I 
{Anna Gertrude Briggs, New Yor 

Likes the Country 

I am 8 years old and I live 
farm. We have a horse, 2 cats, @ 
22 hens. Our dog’s name is J 
have two sisters and a brother. 
to school. I am in the 3rd # 
[Alma C. Holmstron, New Yo 

Likes to Go to School 

Iam a little girl 9 years old. W 
on a farm of 250 acres. We} 
horses and over one hundred he! 
help keep the baby for mamé 
other work. I go to school evé 
and am in the fourth grade. 

I have a nice dog and cat 
pets. Ihave a doll and lots of 
clothes for it. We live on am 
in the St. Lawrence river. 
read the letters of the other b@ 
girls—[Mable J. Baker, NeW 


por ae 
Why the Boy Deaves the 


“T left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
because iy calf became his a 
I left my dad—’twas wrong, © : 
Because my colt became his horse 


Because my lamb became his 

I dropped my hoe and stuck my_~ 
e his . 

Because my pig gn ers 4 ng 


Was his to sell and mine to boo”. 
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Oct. 5-6 The Leader 
— 


Our First Semi-Annual 





of Oct. 5-6 


NEW YORK’S FALL SALES 


October 5-6 Ideal Park, Endicott, N. Y. 
150 REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 





——_— 


Practically all of the females in this sale are of milking age and will be a | in calf or fresh 


at sale time. Individuality has been made the first requirement for entry. 


he offering will 


include many females without records that will be in fine condition to develop this winter. 





>» 


of Ormsby |Korndyke Lad 

fnem's 30.95 Ib. dam that has made 

nearly 20,000 Ibs. milk, over 800 
jbs. butter on yearly test. 

A 30 lb. cow —_ 2 roe a 

f Orms orndyke 

onan pos Ahemnce ~ whose Several heifers bred to a son of 

dam made 22 Ibs. at 2 years and — Farm Maxie (46.84 at 44 
t dams rage years. 

vnor30 — phe A grandson Gitiante 

Ib. daughter of Judge Segis from a twice 30 Ib. cow. 

a. ve a aan winner at the 1921 Grand Champion female, 1921 

N. Y. State Fair. Hornell Fair. Several 28 Ib. cows. 

‘A daughter of Lord Waldorf A 27 lb. 3 year old daughter of 


A son of Sir Aaggie Mead DeKol 
from a 33 Ib. cow with two other 
records above 30 lbs. 

A son of the Champion Milk cow 
of Lewis County, 738 lbs. in 7 days, 
over 3,000 in 30 days. 








Peitje. a 28 Ib. cow. 





>LOOK AT THESE ENTRIES< « 


Several cows and heifers bred 
to sons of Champion Echo Sylvia 
Pontiac. 

A son of King Ormsby Ideal from 
a 30 Ib. cow. 

A 17.7 lb. two year old daughter 
of a 27 pound cow bred to a son of 
King of the Ormsbys. 
¢ Ayearling daughter of a 31 Ib. 
cow. 

The second prize heifer, 1921 
N. Y. State Fair and daughter of 
Wisconsin’s Grand Champion Show 


Cow. 





60 Day --- Retest Guarantee - --60 Day 


A large proportion of these animals are from heards under Federal Supervision and all will be 
wld subject to a 60 day retest guarantee. We recommend this sale as a place to secure founda- 
ion females and herd sires. Now is the time for the grade dairyman to start breeding 
purebred Holsteins for at no time in recent years have better values been offered. 


Endicott is near Binghamton, N. Y., and connected by convenient railroad and trolley 
service. The Sale Headquarters are Hotel Arlington, Binghamton. Write for catalog. 


New York Holstein Friesian Association, Incorporated 


E. R. Zimmer, Secretary 
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Syracuse, New York 





























e908 2taes 


swich, Mass. 





pland Farms, Inc., Ip 























yater Cavali J Sentry 
Bred by t bulis, and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or Upland’s j 
Yo. $4691. a grandson of Langwater Cavalier No. 21012, A chance to select what has 
itken years to breed. 













.P. FRAZIER & SON, Props. 





ee oan. 











THE GET OF LANGWATER CAVALIER NO. 21012 
We are able to offer a few choice females, both heifers and cows, from carefully 


d lines. ; 
An opportunity for Breeders’ Clubs to select a_carload for foundation purposes. 





Write for description and prices, or better still, come and make your selection. 
A few choicely bred bulls. 


W. K. HEPBURN, Mgr. 

























AUCTIONEERS CATTLE BREEDERS 












EM. GRANGER, Jr. 








Holsteins, Mules, Jacks 


UVE STOCK AUCTIONEE Road and Saddle Horses 

THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. all ages. We can_also focus ayo —~ | all 
. s. : “il st eheron horses for sale. 

me Send for referent. | SWeUe WIVER STOCK FARM” Phoeni R:Y. 


150—HEAD—150 








POULTRY BREEDERS 





Uatched Twenty—$25. 








lading varieties of Pullets and Yearling Fowls 
vhite Ss. C. W. Le 





LE HATCHER CO., ELMIRA, N.Y. 





BLACK AND WHITES—RED AND WHITES 


150 head to pick from choice fresh cows and 
springers our specialty. They are large in size and 
fine individuals. 30 head of 3 yr. old heifers all due, 
within the next 60 days. If you want good cows at 
the right prices see ours. Just 60 days retest can be 
arranged for. Wire me when you will be here. 

W. E. TOTMAN 
shorn, An- | Cortland N. Y. 


Baty ‘Chicks in Season. _ Illustrated ¢irey- M IX T ER F ARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


ER. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N 
Over 3000 Purebred Guernseys have been 


HATCHED MIXED PULLETS. Twenty— 
Fifty—$65. One Hundred—$120. 
Fifty $60. One Hun- 
®. Also Ducks, Geese & Turkeys at special 
i. A. SOUDER, Box, G, Sellersville, Pa. 











LEGHORN PULLETS 


hatched $2 each. Barred Rocks $1.75 each. bred on these farms. 

For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional 
bull calves of May Rose breeding, also some 
good producing females. Buy producers. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 











J. S. CLARK, Supt. Hardwick, Mass. 


True Dus! Purpose . The kind that will 
pay 4 way, both cattle. 


as and 
from such a herd will be a good in- 
= . whether you have grade or pure bred 
cattle. 





ISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


tive up ti the Sheep.” We have 
Pee fa 4 Please write me for 


THUR S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS. 


Teristered Dorset yeastine al ny lambs for 
ible prices. part rs a 
ums. 'C. T. Brettell, Bennin t. 





DONALD WOODWARD FARM, 
C. J. Hudsen, Manager Le Roy, N. Y. 














CATTLE BREEDERS 





For Sale—Holstein Service Bull 
From a 36-Ib. sire; 3 of this young bull’s d 
average 31 Ibs. butter ir 5 © pedi- 
gree and particulars. Price. $128" ae ee 
IDEAL DAIRY. FARM 
ST. LAWRENCE Co. CANTON, NEW YORK 


Ayrshire Bull Calves 


If you want a son of Imported Y. i 

Exchange of Penhurst No. 16590, out amy + 

light No. 49687 that has produced $23 pounds 

= x. = on, —- test 3.79 per cent fat, now 
pounds per day an 

under Federal Inspection. oo es oes 


OLD FORGE FARM, SPRING GROVE, PA. 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holstein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to W ‘ 
ay ~~ 3 P we May Echo Sylvia. = 
o! . cow an 
two nearest nams average 34 » aoe wey 


BROOKSIDE HERD 
Liverpool, N. Y. 








R. J. Stevens, 








SNOWCROFT HAMPSHIRES 


The Improved Type—Blocky, straight, well- 

covered bodies, good caps. Pre-war prices, 
Shipment guaranteed as described by cor- 
Tespondence. 





DR. S. F. 
713 University Block. " ~~ N. Y. 











MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxf P 

Do and Majestys; it means 1000-16 ae 

cine, name $74, Ln li We offer pairs (bull 
f ed to lin 

$300 pair. Write us. a a 








RIVER ROAD JERSEYS 
Why not use the Champion blood? 


We offer exceptional bulls and bull cal 
of SOPHIE 19th of HOOD FARM. tine bem 
producing females. = Reasonable Prices 





RIVER ROAD FARM, CONCORD, MASS. 

















HO'LSTEINS FOR SALE 


20 heifers past 1 year old ; 
10 two year old springers $175: 
10 close 200: 


dl 
heifers on request. 15 calves 1 
to 6 months old $75 to $90; 
15 bulls 6 to 18 months from $75 
up; 75 grade at your 
Price; grade heifer calves 


rs bf - Tully, N. Y. 





FO 
20 cows, 40 heifers from 

old, 5 service bulls; also pull ca! a ft 

—-. Also carload of grade heifers nicely marked. 


J. R.° FROST, MUNNSVILLE, WN. Y. 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


Start in Pure-bred Holsteins 


Two heifers and a bull, 6 to 8 months old, well 
bred, good individuals. Crated, registered and 
transferred for $300.00. Do not let this oppor- 
tunity pass. Order today. 

WANDAGA HERD 


Under Fodersi Supervision, 


Ward W. Stevens, Liverpool, N. Y. 




















WANTED—A HOME 


for choice registered and high grade Holstein-Friesian 
heifer and bull calves, $25 and up. Write us your wants 
Browncroft Farms. (Cortland Co.) McGraw, N. Y. 








GRADE HOLSTEINS 
25 cows that are just fresh and milking 40 to 
60 Ibs. daily; 50 close springers that will weigh 
from 1100 Ibs. to 1400 Ibs. each; 100 cows due to 
freshen this Fall. These are the finest indi- 
viduals obtainable and our guarantee goes with 
them. We invite you to see our stock. Compare 
quality and prices. before you purchase. Wire 
at our expense and we will meet you at the train. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Springdale Farms 


Telephone 116 or 1476 Cortland, N. Y. 











SWINE BREEDERS 








BIG TYPE DUROC JERSEY PIGS 
six to eight weeks old at $10.00 cach. One good 
fall yearling boar and spring boars. Pedigrees fur- 
nished. GEO. T. GILLAM, CANANDAIGUA, N. Y. 





SHADY SIDE BERKSHIRES 
Want dispose of 50 head at once. Bred Sows and 
Gilts. Pigs of all ages. Very low price and will 
ship C. O. D. E.@. Fisher, Shady Side Herd, Ham- 
ilton, New York. 


Spotted Poland Chinas. 


Of size, quality and finish.Safe arrival and satis 
faction guaranteed. Prices reasonable. 
WARREN W. NORTON Russellville, Ky. 








Seprennss ath over a pound a day 
All ages for sale. Free circular and 
Guernsey Cattle. 
J LOCUST LAWN FARM 
- Bird-in-Hand. Lane Co., Gox A; Pro 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Special offering of gilts and tried sows, safe in 
pig for late summer and fall litters. These are big 





and stretchy. Many of them from litters of twelve 
to fifteen. H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, 
Dundee, N. Y 





Delchester Farms Berkshires 


We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 

Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to sell. 


Trios from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Sorviceable boars, $50.00 and up. 


Deichester Farms = “90° OOS 


Fancy O. I. C’s. 


The big smooth type of superior quality and 
breeding. 


W. W. WEIMAN 
P. O. Box 469, Huminelstown, Pa. 


FOWLER’S HAMPSHIRES 
Boars, bred sows, pigs, get our 
literature and payment _plans. 
——_ THE FOWLER FARMS, 

Ee Box 25 Macungie, Pa. 


FINE REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 


1 strong, vigorous, smooth service boar, $40.00; 3 
excellent gilts bred for September farrows, $40.00 
each; selected spring pigs both sexes, 


WwW. F. McSPARRAN, Furniss, Pa. 
BIG TYPE O. I. C’s. 


Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 lbs. at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 
Service Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval, Write your wants. 

HOOPER AND McGRATH, Cass City, Michigan 


SMITHSON—, ance t'vec—BERKSHIRES 


The Home of SYMBOLEER’S MASTERPIECE and 
SMITHSON’S LAUREL’S BST, the best son of 
the world-known boar. Laurel’s Champion Best. 
We offer sows and gilts berd to these famous boats, 
or early September farrow; also spring pigs 
and service boars. Watch our herd at the big 
show this year. For information, inquire _ of 
G. SMITH & SONS, INC., SEELYVILLE, PA. 


























Chester Whites 


IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


Hawley’s | 


Big Type 


that carry the best lines of breeding, that are 


individually right and best in every respect. ® 
Write me about my Spring Pigs. ' 
4 
W. W. HAWLEY, Jr. 
Batavia New York 














BG Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out of 
Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the Eagt. Price $50 each. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine . with size 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
nm gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines,,at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 

teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARMS 
Bex A, Palmyra, Pa, 
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THE VU. S. NOBBY TREAD 
Where the going is specially heavy with snow, mud 
or sand, in hilly country where maximum traction 
on the road is a factor, no other tire tread 
devised is quite so effective, or so wholly approved 
by motoring opinion, as the U.S. Nobby Tread, 

Its very simplicity—three rows of diagonal knobe, 
gripping the road—is the result of all the years of 
U. S. Rubber experience with every type of road 
the world over. 











Who can tell a good tire just by /ooking at it? 
How much do you depend on your dealer’s rec- 
ommendation? Who is your dealer? Are the 


makers of the tires he sells as responsible to him 
as you expect him to be to you? 


Know the tire you buy, and the dealer who sells 
it to you. Spend your tire money for assured 
values. There is everything to gain in a fair and United States 
square tire purchase. Get the returns in econ- are Good Tires 


omy and service you’re entitled to. 
U.S. USCO 


The U. S. Dealer is a responsible merchant. U.S. CHAIN 
Buy a U. S. Tire and you get tire satisfaction U. S. NOBBY 
every time. A brand new tire of fresh, live U.S. ROYAL CO 
rubber. A tire with a reputation and nothing us. REp& GREY 
to hide. Built and‘sold on the U.S. basis of —_~ 


quality and conscientious service. 


United States Tire 
United States @ Rubber Compar 


Fifty-three The Oldest and Largest 
Factories Rubber Organization in the World 


— 





